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MISS MARRIOTT. 
IIWHROUGH her success- 


ful career as a mana- 
gress, no less than by her 
admirable acting, the name 
of Miss Marriott must be 
thoroughly familiar to play- 
goers; and now that, after 
many years of public ser- 
vice, displaying her many 
high qualities of head and 
heart, she is about to leave 
us to fulfil an engagement 
in America, we havethought 
the time opportune to pub- 


lery, as a pleasant memento 
for her many friends of a 
lady who is generally re- 
spected by the public, and 
not less esteemed by all 
who have the privilege to 
know her intimately. <Al- 
though married to Mr, Ed- 
gar several years ago, she 
has continued to be popu- 
larly known under her 
maiden name, and it is as 
Miss Marriott, therefore, 
that we now speak of her. 
Miss Marriott was born 
in London, in the gloomy 
month of November, 1830, 
and was a pupil, at an early 
age, of Oscar Byrne, the 
well-known dancer. She 
appeared first in ballet at 
the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, and it was in a 
sudden emergency that she 
was called upon at a mo- 
ment’s notice to play the 
part of Biddy Nutts, in 
Buckstone’s_ well - known 
nautical drama, the Wreck 
Ashore. Subsequently she 
took engagements to play 
the leading chambermaid 
business at Glasgow and 
Liverpool, and it was at 
the Jatter place that she 
first essayed tragedy, and 
was so singularly successful 
that her whole energies were 
in future bent in that di- 
rection. Rapidly she rose 
in public estimation, one 


success following hard upon the heels of another, | 


until, in due time, her fame having long preceded her, 
she was engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith, then lessee of 
rury-lane, and made her first appearance at that 
ouse as Bianca in Fazio, achieving a decided triumph 
Which augured well for the rest of the season. She 
was next engaged by Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, 
of the Surrey Theatre Royal, and by her inimitable 
acting, for the most part, the lower Girl, a new 
rama, brought out under uncommon difficulties, was 
Made to run nearly the whole of a long season. She| 
now entered upon a series of starring engagements in 
€ provinces, winning fresh laurels at Edinburgh, 
asgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Birmingham, Belfast, 
eeds, Bristol, Cork, Bath, and, in fact, in all the 


chief theatres in the United Kingdom. Returning to 

ondon, she again played successful engagements at 
Tury-lane and the Surrey. 

rom that time her progress is familiar to most pa- 


trons of the drama in the metropolis, After winning 
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honours and establishing a reputation as a painstaking 
and versatile artiste, she became the directress of the 
National Standard Theatre, which she conducted for 
four years with both marked energy and ability. 
During the last year of her direction of this house 
she also entered upon the management of the Theatre 
Royal, Qudler’s Wells, succeeding the eminent trage- 
dian, Mr. Samuel Phelps. The devotion of Sadler’s 
Wells audiences to the Shakespearean drama is pro- 
verbial, and she was consequently not long in gaining 
the hearts of its patrons. ‘The house had fallen into 
neglect after Mr. Phelps left, but Miss Marriott 
restored its ancient prestige with the works of Shake- 
speare, Massinger, Ford, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer 
Lytton, Westland Marston, Mrs. Lovell, and other 
standard dramatists. 

Her farewell benefit took place at Sadler's Wells on 
the 19th ult., when a bust in marble, executed by 
Mr. Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, was presented to 


on which a complimentary 
address had been written. 
Lieut.-Col. Addison, who 
had promised to perform 
the pleasing task of pre- 
senting this handsome and 
appropriate testimonial, was 
unavoidably absent, in con- 
sequence of having been 
misled by an old printed 
programme, which stated 
that the presentation would 
take place in the first week 
of March. In the course 
of the evening an address, 
written by Mr. G. Linnzeus 
Banks, was spoken by Miss 
Marriott, concluding with 
the following lines :— 


So, John and Jonathan, whom 
ties entwine, 
Shake hands of fellowship 
across the brine. 
We buy and sell upon a 
common mart, 
| Compete in commerce, litera- 
| ture, and art. 
Cooper has brought the red- 
skin to our door! 
‘¢ Exiles from Erin” sing the 
lays of Moore ; 
To Dickens’ ‘‘Chimes” respond 
Poe’s mystic ‘‘ Bells ;” 
The ‘‘ Psalm of Life” o’er the 
Atlantic swells ; 

And ‘‘ Uncle Tom” draws tears 
from English eyes, 

While Hood spans ocean with 
his ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.” 

But time would fail to name 

the list outright, 

We give and take, we visit and 
invite, 

Copy each others manners, 
works, inventions, 

And always with the best of 
best intentions ; 

Actors, as authors, cross each 
other’s track, 

We senta Z'ree, there came a 
Forrest back. 

For stars to come we gave our 
fiery Cooke, 

The elder Kean, the ill-starr’d 
Power and Brooke. 

Macready’s ‘‘ Werner” made 
our Cousins weep, 

And ‘Rip Van Winkle” here 
awoke from sleep; 

We hailed their Cushman in 
‘‘Meg Merrilies ;” 

Shall I fare well when I have 
crossed the seas? 

Farewell! That word my 

duty here recalls, 

It must be said to you, and 
these old walls ; 

Not lightly, as by those who 
part to-day 

_ To mect to-morrow on the same highway, 

But as friends, who, on long travel bent, 
Accept their lot with pain and ill-content. 
Years chance may roll ere 1 resume my place, 
And see around me each familiar face. 
The thought is sad! Still there is comfort yet— 
I shall not you—you will not me forget ; 
Heart-linked we'll live across the surging foam, 
Till favouring gales bring the poor wanderer home. 

Here ends my task—twere vain on it to dwell, 

_ To one and all, a long, a kind farewell! 4 
This address was most eloquently given, and, at its 
close—-when, with obvious pain, the word farewell 
was spoken by the lady—loud remarks of sympathy 
were evoked. : 

Miss Marriott was to sail this week from Liverpool 
in the City of Paris for the United States, where a 
most favourable engagement, with doubtless a warm. 
welcome, awaits her. Heartily we wish her a pro; 
sperous voyage and a successful tide. She is to appear 


at the Metropolitan Theatre, New York, and purposes 


her by that gentleman, accompanied by a parchment, | remamuing in America twelve months. 
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My ‘Brother's Witte. 
grate bE oe 
By Mrs. Ertoart, 
Author of “ Meg,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Dr. Dorling’s 
Tribulations,” &e. 
————»~—____. 
Part II. 


HARLES had to leave us for a few days on a 
sketching excursion. I knew he did not like to go, 
but it was very difficult for him to avoid doing so. 

Before he went he asked Frances to promise him she 
would deny herself to Glanville if he called. She refused, 
pouted, cried, scolded him for his suspicions, and went 
off at last into an hysterical fit. Then she conquered 
him; he coaxed and soothed her, and at last she con- 
descended to be pacified; and he left her, grieved and un- 
happy, I could see, but afraid to renew the subject again. 
I could not bear to see him leave his own home like this, 
and I followed him to the door and begged of him to 
make his mind at rest. ‘1 can’t, Jane, I can’t; she al- 
ways gets over me like this ; I know I’m a fool for it ; but 
that fellow had better take care. I won’t have my wife 
talked of for nothing. If I find he has been here while 
I’m away it will be a bad day for him when I return, and 
perhaps for her and me too. I won’t be trifled with too 
long.” He caught me in his arms, and kissed me again 
and again, then opened the door, and ina moment the 
cab which was waiting for him had whisked him round 
the corner. 

When I went up Frances was pacing up and down the 
drawing-room, looking very flushed and excited. ‘* Well,” 
she began, as soon as she saw me, ‘‘has he been giving 
you any parting cautions about me? I’m much obliged 
to you both, I’m sure, for the good care yow’re taking of 
my conduct. However, you’re to be forgiven, poor thing. 
I’m sorry for you, but it isn’t my fault if Lieut. Glanville 
likes a pretty face better than a plain one.” It was no 
use to speak to her. I saw that she was just in the 
humour for a quarrel, so I thought I had better leave her 
for a little till she had cooled down. 

Glanville did come to our house the very next day ; but 
not all her wiles could prevent his showing more plainly 
than he had ever done before that he did not come on her 
account alone. She was very cross, as I knew she would 
be, when he had gone, but I began to feel too happy and 
hopeful to care for that. The parting pressure of his hand 
on mine had told me a great deal. 

In four days more Charles was expected home. We did 
not see Glanville till almost the very hour that we were 
looking for my brother. Frances laughed with a wicked 
triumph when the servant announced him, and I, remem- 
bering Charles’s parting words, felt as if I would almost 
have given up all hope of ever seeing the other again if 
only he would leave us soon that day. But he would not 
go. He stayed and lingered on; and Frances, full of a 
wicked scheme—so it seemed to me—for tormenting 
Charles cruelly on his very return, suffered him to find 
one reason or another for protracting his visit. 

At last (he had been with us already two hours—two 
hours in which I suffered a martyrdom of suspense and 
anxiety, fancying every cab I heard must be bringing 
Charles home) he rose to go—very reluctantly still, I 
thought ; but I was greatly relieved, and held out my 
hand with an alacrity that was almost rude. So he ap- 
peared to feel it, for he looked surprised and hurt; but 
Frances would not let him leave us yet—she told him he 
must come in the garden and see the new creeper she had 
trained over the summer-house. 

We all three went. It was a poor little garden enough, 
ours ; but Charles took a great deal of pains with it, and 
this little summer-house he had converted into a perfect 
bower for Frances. He always seemed pleased to see us 
in there with our books or work. His studio window 
overlooked it. 

Glanville looked at the flowers and admired the creeper 
Frances had spoken of ; but he seemed absent and ill at 
ease, as if her wild nonsense was tiring him at last. Pre- 
sently we heard from the nursery window, which was at 
the back of the house, one of the children crying pitifully. 
Frances might have been deaf for all the difference it 
made to her. I never could bear to hear my little darlings 
in trouble. I ran back to the house, but just as I was 
half way up the stairs, close to the door of the studio, I 
heard a loud knock at the door. I knew what it was, and 
turned faint. Poor Charles! what would he think? I 
leaned on the banister, and looked over. I saw him come 
in, looking sunburnt and ruddy, and flushed with the joy 
of returning. ‘Frances, Jane, where are you, girls?” 
He sprang up the stairs and saw me. Something in my 
face must have struck him as strange, for he looked at 
me in astonishment. ‘ What’s the matter, Jane? Is 
Frances ill? Is anything wrong with the children?” His 
first word, his first thought for her—oh, my poor, poor 
brother, you deserved a better wife. ; 

“‘ Come in here, Jane, and speak to me,” said he, draw- 
ing me into the studio. ‘ What’s amiss ?” 

‘* Nothing, nothing indeed,” I cried; ‘‘ only your sud- 
den coming home.” 

“Sudden! didn’t you get my letter? But where’s 
Frances ?”” 

““In the garden. Come into the parlour, and [’ll go and 
fetch her.” Oh! I never shall forgive myself that I did 
not remember that he would be sure to go to the window 
to look at her. 

He went now. 

For a minute he stood still—terribly still I thought. 
Then he turned to me with a face quite white and livid. 
It did not seem my brother’s countenance, but that of 
some ghastly corpse, I looked upon. ‘Come here, Jane,” 

e said, in a voice that rather hissed than spoke the 
words. I went to his side, and looked in the direction 
in which he pointed. Frances sat in the summer-house, 
and almost on his knees before her, bending over her out- 
stretched hands, was Lieutenant Glanville. I saw what 
it was; 1 knew the meaning of it. She was always—it 
was another of her little tricks—lettine a fan, or a flower, 
or a handkerchief fall when Glanville was near that 
she might keep him employed about her. I havo seen 
him smile sometimes to himself when she 
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little too often, and the last improvement upon this was 
to clasp her bracelet so carelessly that he might have to 
Pick it up and fasten it on. It was so in this case. I 
have no doubt she had held out her hand before he had 
risen that she might have the pleasure of seeing him half 
kneeling to her. She was bending down and laughing. 
I think I see her now. I never saw her laugh again. 

*“That’s a welcome home for a man, isn’t it,” said 
Charles. ‘*She has brought what is coming on herself ; 
let her look to it now.” He dashed past me; I tried, but 
could not hold him back, and in another moment he was 
in the garden. I followed him, and heard him utter a 
word no man will tamely brook from another, and saw 
him strike, strike with all his force, upon the head of 
Glanville, and hurl him to the ground. 

I sprang forward, and flung myself before the prostrate 
man. I spoke to Charles as I had never thought it pos- 
sible I could speak to him, and called him cowardly and 
brutal—he, my brother! Glanville was on his feet almost 
instantly, with a face as pale as Charles’s, and confronted 
him. ‘* You have done more evil than you know of, Sir, 
and with little cause. This affair will, of course, not end 
here. Good morning, ladies.” He bowed to Frances, 
who sat sobbing and crying, and was about to take leave 
of me in the same manner, when he paused, then caught 
my hand and held it—oh ! how he held it! I sometimes 
feel the pressure still. ‘Good bye,” he said, softly, 
‘‘don’t blame me, don’t judge me too harshly, let what 
will happen.”” And so he left us. 

Charles looked at Frances with a pitiless, steady scorn 
in his face. ‘‘ Take her in, take her in, and keep her quiet. 
She ought to be satisfied now. She has played the fool 
to good purpose at last.” 

I did as he told me. Frances was like a child in my 
hands. J undressed her and put her to bed. I thought 
she would be better there till her hysterical paroxysm had 
subsided, and at any rate she was out of the way ; and 
then I went down to Charles. I don’t know how it was 
I was so quiet and collected. I was perfectly conscious 
that something very terrible had occurred and that some- 


thing still more so was very likely to happen; but I 
seemed never to have had a more full or perfect posses- 
sion of my faculties than I had then. Charles was in 
his studio, pacing up and down. I went up to him. 
‘* Charles.” 

**Well, Jane, what do you want ?” 

‘Charles, you have done very wrong, but you will not 
do worse by refusing to apologise to Lieutenant Glan- 
ville for your conduct.” 

** No, Jane, I shall not apologise to the man who has 
insulted me in the tenderest point. I know what you’re 
afraid of, let it come.’ Who cares? Frances will be 
a pretty widow, and he can marry her if he’s flat enough.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Charles ; remember your chil- 
dren !” : 

““SoIdo. God help them with such a mother. But 
it’s too late now for your weak womanish fears. The 
mischief’s done. It’s useless talking, Jane, the thing 
must take its course ; and you know as well as I what 
that will be. I wish you would leave me,” said he, fling- 
ing himself in a chair. 

**T can’t, Charles,” I replied, ‘‘ while you are in this 
desperate humour. And indeed, indeed you are mis- 
taken. Frances has been giddy and very foolish, but 
I am sure that you have nothing worse to blame her for: 

“Don’t speak of her, Jane,” he said, in a sharp, stern 
tone, ‘‘ she may be nothing worse than a false fool as yet 
but what will she be if this game goes on ?” : 

“I think you have pretty well put a stop to that. And 
are you sure” —I hesitated.- Oh! how I did wish 
then, not for myself—for all this while my own happiness 
or future welfare, involved as both were in the terrible 
elements of strife that were gathering around, was my last 
thought—but for the sake of the others, that Glanville had 
only once in words told me what I had learned in other 
ways. The thousand nameless signs of affection that my 
own heart had fed and dwelt upon were things I could not 
speak of even to a brother; but still I thought I would 
try to convince him of what I firmly believed the truth ; 
so I went on, ‘Are you quite sure that it was only 
Frances brought Lieutenant Glanville here so often ?” 


He looked at me with asad smile. ‘* It won’t do, Jane ;. 


yowre a good, kind creature, but you don’t know how to 
tell a lie or look one ; you should go to Frances to learn. 
No, no, a man don’t go on his knees to one woman when 
he’s in love with another, and just because you are fit, 
above all I ever knew, to make a husband happy, yowll 
be left single; while such as my wife, with their false, 


has done it a| cozening tricks, make fools of men by the dozen.” He 
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buried his face in his hands for a moment, then arose. 
** Jane, you must go now, I wish to be alone. Don’t look 
so scared,” he added, with a forced laugh, “I shan’t shoot 
myself, that would be wasting the chance, you know, of 
shooting somebody else. Go, that’s a dear, good girl. I 
must be alone.” He put his arm round me and gave me 
a long, long kiss. Then I seemed to lose my firmness, 
and cried and sobbed. He lifted me as if I had been 
a child, and carried me out of the room. Then he 
went in again and I heard him lock the door. 

Frances’s bedroom was next to his studio and I went 
in there. She had left off erying at last, and when I 
went in began asking me where Charles was, and how I 
had left him. I told her all, almost word for word, as 
I have told you, except what I had said respecting 
Glanville’s visits. I would not speak of that to her 
She looked frightened, and began to get up and dress 
herself. ‘‘I’ll go and speak to him myself, Jane; he 
don’t mind you, of course; it’s a sad affair altogether. 
How could he be so violent. I know I was a little 
thoughtless, but then who could have expected him to be 
so furious; and oh, dear! oh, dear! if it comes to a 
duel, what will people say of me!” 

I thought myself it was a pity that idea had not occurred 
to her a little sooner, but I said nothing. She went to 
the studio door and knocked. ‘Charles, Charles, dear 
Charles—it’s me; me, Frances—won’t you let me in— 
don’t you hear me ; me—Charles, dear, dear Charles ! ” 
She began to cry again, but there was no answer. She 
stood there half an hour begging and praying of him to 
speak to her, but he never took the slightest notice. At 
last I whispered her to come away, and went and sat down 
in her bedroom close to the door, and waited for him 
there. 

An hour—oh such a long, long, weary hour—went on, 
and at last we heard him cross the room and unlock the 
door. He stepped out, and she sprang towards him. I 
kept back; 1 felt the matter now lay between him and 
her. If she failed I could not help her. He looked at her 
with a sad fixedness, then said ‘*Go away; what do you 
want with me?” She recommenced her lamentations, but 
he unwound her arms from him and went up the nursery 
stairs. I heard his foot overhead, and then he seemed to 
be kissing and fondling the little ones. ‘‘ Little Fanny ; 
how is my lamb?” or ‘‘ Where’s my boy ; come, come to 
father.” Then I felt comforted. He would not, could 
not seeand embrace his children, if he meant to run the 
risk of leaving them fatherless. Ah! I did not know my 
brother yet. 

He came down, and passed by Frances, who stood 
listening at the foot of the stairs—passed her without a 
word, scarcely a look, and went downstairs. Presently 
we heard the door close. Iran to the bedroom window 
and looked out. He had left the house. 

All that morning and all that night we saw and heard 
nothing of him. Oh! that dreadful time, when we two 
wretched women sat sobbing through the long quiet hours, 
when all around were still and sleeping. 

Poor Frances ! I pitied her at last. I tried to speak of 
hope and comfort, but I could not. She sat and wept, 
heart-broken, thoroughly subdued and crushed, blaming 
and bewailing her own folly and vanity. ‘But it was 
no more—oh ! Jane, it was never, never more. I neyer 
cared for anyone but Charles, indeed—indeed I did 
not,” so she kept crying to me, and at last I sat down on 
the sofa beside her, and drawing her towards me Jet her 
poor head rest upon my bosom, and at last she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

The cold grey light of morning stole through the 
shutters. Presently I heard the servants moving. I was 
afraid to disturb her, but I did not wish that they should 
find, when they came into the dining-room, in which we 
had remained, that we had been up all night. I had no 
thought soon for such trifles. 

I heard a knock at last upon the door. It was not 
Charles, I knew that well enough, but it might be a mes- 
senger from him. I tried to withdraw myself from 
Frances, but before I had succeeded the housemaid had 
opened the door and I heard her scream. Frances woke 
with it. 

She sprung up and rushed into the passage. It was 
Charles, but not the Charles that left us. I can’t tell 
you more of that terrible time; he was alive, but that 
was all. The ball—Glanville’s ball—had done fatal work 
upon him. 

Another day, and in this world I had no brother. 

Oh! my poor miserable sister—sister at last, in right of 
her great suffering and utter helplessness. It had been 
better for her if the shock of seeing Charles return as he 
did had killed her, as we almost thought at first i¢ would. 
__ But she lives still, a greater charge in her hopeless 
idiocy than an infant. I have placed her where she is 
well and kindly cared for, and 1 watch over her as much 
as possible myself; but they tell me there is no prospect 
of acure. Some cord in the brain snapped utterly when 
she saw her husband’s bleeding form, and it can never be 
restored. 

I have her children. Thank God, who spared them to 
me. I have made it the purpose of my life to guard and 
protect them. They love me dearly, and I do not think 
JT have ever let them realise their orphanhood. 

I learned that when Charles had left us he had gone 
straight to an hotel, and from thence sent word to Lieu- 
tenant Glanville that he would find him there when 
wanted. That was enough. The other felt the indig- 
nity of the blow he had received rendered any delay im- 
possible. Matters were arranged at once ; but Glanville, 
though compelled by his notions of military honour to. 
call my brother out, never dreamt even to wound him ; 
so his second declared he had told him on his honour. 
He had a keen eye and was a good shot; but this morn- 
ing his hand swerved for once, and the ball diverged from 
its destined aim. He had meant to save appearances 
and pierce Charles’s hat. His shot went two inches lower 
than he had intended. He escaped into France, and some 
years after, when he was a dying man, I heard from him. 

That letter is a sacred thing. I cannot tell you much 
of it, but—I was loved after all. 

I shall meet him in the end; no one will come between 
us then, 


CONCLUDED, 
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WIDOWS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


> HERE are widows and widows. There are those who 
are bereaved, and those who are released ; those who 

lose their support, and those whose chains are 
broken ; those who are sunk in desolation, and those who 
wake up into freedom. Of the first we will not speak. 
Theirs is a sorrow too sacred to be publicly handled even 
with sympathy ; but the second demand no such respect- 
ful reticence. The widow who is no sooner released from 
One husband than she plots for another, and the widow 
Who leaps into liberty over the grave of a gaoler, not a 
lover, are fair game enough. ‘They have always been 
favourite subjects for authors to exercise their wits on ; 
and while men are what they are—laughing animals apt 
to see the humour lying in incongruity, and with a spice 
of the devil to sharpen that same laughter into satire— 
they will remain favourite subjects, tragic as the state is 
when widowhood is deeper than mere outward condition. 
There are many varieties of the widow, and all are not 
beautiful. For one, there is the widow who is bent on 
re-marrying whether men like it or not—that thing of 
prey who goes about the world seeking whom she may 
devour; that awful creature who bears down on her 
victims with a vigour in her assaults that puts to flight 
the popular fancy about the weaker sex and the distribu- 
tion of power. No hawk poised over a brood of hedge 
birds, no shark cruising steadily towards a shoal of small 
fry, no piratical craft sailing under a free flag and ac- 
countable to no law save success, was ever more formid- 
‘able to the weaker things pursued than is the hawk 
widow bent on re-marrying. She knows so much ; there 
is not a manceuvre by which a victory can be stolen that 
she has not mastered; and she is not afraid of even the 
most desperate measures. When she has once struck, he 
would be.a clever man and a bold one who could escape 
her. Generally left but meagrely provided for in worldly 
goods—else her game would not be so difficult-—she 
makes up for her poverty here by her wealth of bold 
resources, and by the courage with which she takes her 
own fortunes in hand, and, with her own, those of her 
more eligible masculine associates. She is a woman of 
purpose, and lives for an end, and that end is re-marriage 
with the most favourable settlement practicable on the 


occasion. If fate has dealt hardly by her—though 
maybe, compassionately by her successive spouses 


—and has landed her in the widowed state twice or 
thrice, she is in nowise daunted, and as_ little 
abashed. She merely refits after a certain time of an- 
chorage, and goes out into the open again for a repetition 
of her chance. She has no notion of a perpetuity of 
weeds, and, though she may have cleared her half-century 
with a margin besides, thinks the suggestive orange- 
blossoms of the bride infinitely more desirable than the 
fruitless heliotrope of the widow. If one husband is 
taken, she remembers the old proverb, and reflects on the 
many, quite as good, who are potentially left subject to 
her choice. And somehow she manages. It has been 
said that any woman can marry any man if she deter- 
mines to do so, and follows on the line of her determina- 
tion with tenacity and common sense. The hawk widow 
exemplifies the truth of this saying. She determines 
upon marriage, and she usually succeeds; the question 
eing one of victim only, not of sacrifice. One has to 
fall to her share ; there is no help for it, and the whole 
contest is, which shall it be? which is strongest to break 
her bonds? which craftiest to slip out of them? which 
most resolute not to bear them from the beginning ? 
This the straggling covey must settle among themselves 
the best way they can. When the hawk pounces down 
upon its quarry, it 1s sauve qui peut! But all cannot be 
Saved. One has to be caught, and the choice is deter- 
mined partly by chance, and partly by relative strength. 
When the widow of experience and resolve bears down 
upon her prey, the result is equally certain. Floundering 
avails nothing; struggling and splashing are just as 
futile; one among the crowd has to come to the 
Slaughter, like Mrs. Bond’s ducks, and assist at his 
Own immolation. ‘The best thing he can do is to make 
a handsome surrender, and to let the world of men and 
brothers believe he rather likes his position than not. 
But there are pleasanter types of the re-marrying 
Widow than this. ‘There is the widow of the Wadman 
kind, who has outlived her grief and is not disinclined to 
a repetition of the matrimonial experiment, if asked 
thereto by an experimenter after her own heart. But in 
a pretty, tender, womanly way; if not quite so timidly 
4s a girl, yet as becomingly in her degree, and with that 
peculiar fascination which nothing but the combination 
of experience and modesty can give. The widow of the 
Vadman kind is no creature of prey, neither shark nor 
awk ; at the worst she is but a cooing dove, making just 
he sweetest little noise in the world, that tenderest 
ittle call to indicate her whereabouts, and to.show that 
8he is lonely and feels it. She sits close, waiting to be 
found, and does not ramp and dash about like the hawk 
Sisterhood ; neither does she pretend that she is unwil- 
Ing to be found, still less deny that a soft warm nest, 
Well lined and snugly sheltered, is better than a lonely 
tanch, stretching out comfortless and bare into the bleak 
Wide world. She, too, is almost sure to get what she 


WEES with the advantage of being voluntarily 
-0sen and not unwillingly submitted to, This 


it the kind of woman who is always mildly but 
Faas happy in her married life; unless indeed 
Po 1usband be a brute, which heaven forefend. She 
fates m peace and bland contentment while the 
= ee and when he dies she buries him decently 
Scheee him decorously ; but she thinks it folly to 
when ler life in weeping by the side of his cold grave, 
she fin tears can do no good to either of them. Rather 
3 bre S$ 1t a proof of her love for him, and the evidence 
civ beasoe was her happiness, that she should elect to 
a aise Successor. Her blessed experience in the past 

found 4 ier trustful in the future ; and because she has 
ue man faithful she thinks that all are Abdiels. 


As a rule, this type of woman does find men pleasant, and 
by her own nature ensures domestic happiness. She is 
always tenderly, and never passionately, in love, even 


“with the husband she has loved the best ; she gives in to 


no excesses to the right or to the left; her temperament 
is of that serene moonlight kind which does not fatigue 
others nor wear out its possessor ; without ambition, or 
the power to fling herself into any absorbing occupation, 
she lives only to please and be pleased at home; and if 
she is not a wife, wearing her light fetters lovingly, and 
proud that she is fettered, she is nothing. As some women 
are born mothers and others are born nuns, so is the 
Wadman woman a born wife, and shines in no other cha- 
racter or capacity. But in this she excels ; and knowing 
this, she sticks to her réle, how frequently so ever the in- 
terlocutor may be changed. 

There are widows, however, who have no thought or 
desire for remaining anything but widows—who have 
gained the worth of the world in their condition. ‘‘Jeune, 
riche, et veuve—quel bonheur!” says the French wife, 
eyeing ‘‘mon mari” askance. Can the most exacting 
woman ask for more? And truly such a one is in the 
most enviable position possible to a woman, supposing 
always that she has not lost in her husband the man she 
loved. If she has lost only the man who sat by right at 
the same hearth with herself—perhaps the man who 
quarrelled with her across the ashes—she has lost her 
burden, and has gained her release. The cross of matri- 
mony lies heavy on many a woman who never takes the 
world into her confidence, and who bears in absolute 
silence what she has not the power to cast from her. 
Perhaps her husband has been a man of note, a man of 
learning, of elevated station, a political or a philanthropic 
power. She alone knew the fretfulness, the petty 
tyranny, the miserable smallness at home of the man of 
large repute whom his generation conspired to honour, 
and whose public life wasa mark for the future to date by. 


When he died the press wrote his eulogy and his elegy ; |. 


but his widow, when she put on her weeds, sang softly in 
her own heart a pean to the great King of Freedom, and 
whispered to herself Laudamus, with a sigh of unutter- 
able relief. To such a woman widowhood has no senti- 
mental regrets. She has come into possession of the 
goods for which perhaps she sold herself; she is young 
enough yet to enjoy, to project a future ; she has the free 
choice of a maid and the free action of a matron, as no 
other woman has. She may be courted, and she need not 
be chaperoned, nor yet forced to accept. Experience has 
mellowed and enriched her ; for though the asperities of 
her former condition were sharp while they lasted, they 
had not time permanently to roughen or embitter her. 
Then the sense of relief gladdens, while the sense of pro- 
priety subdues her ; and the delicate mixture of outside 
melancholy, tempered with internal warmth, is wonder- 
fully enticing. Few men know how to resist that gentle 
sadness which does not preclude the sweetest sympathy 
with pleasures in which she may not join—with happi- 
ness which is, alas, denied her. It gives an air of such 
profound unselfishness ; it asks so mutely, so,bewitchingly, 
for consolation. Even a hard man is moved at the 
sight of a pretty young widow in the funeral black of her 
first grief, sitting apart witha patient smile, and eyes cast 
meekly down, as one not of the world though in it. Her 
loss is too recent to admit of any thoughtof reparation; and 
yet what man does notthink of that time of reparation? and 
if she is more than usually charming in person, and well 
doweredin purse, what man does not think of himself as the 
best repairer she could take ? Then, as time goes on and she 
glides gracefully into the era of mitigated grief, how 
beautiful is her whole manner, how tasteful her attire ! 
The most exquisite colours of the rampant kind look 
garish beside her dainty tints, and the untempered mirth 
of happy girls is coarse beside her faint subdued admis- 
sion of moral sunshine. Greys as tender as a dove’s 
breast ; regal purples which have a glow behind their 
gloom ; stately silks of sombre black, softly veiled by 
clouds of gauzy white—all speak of passing time and the 
gradual blooming of the spring after the sadness of the 
winter ; all symbolise the flowers which are growing ever 
on the sod that covers the dear departed ; all hint at the 
melting of the funereal gloom into a possible bridal. She 
begins, too, to take pleasure in the old familiar things of 
life. She steals into a quiet back seat at the Opera ; she 
just walks through a quadrille ; she sees no harm ina 
fete or flower-show, if properly companioned. Winter 
does not last for ever, and a life-long mourning is a 
wearisome prospect ; so she goes through her degrees in 
accurate order, and comes out at the end radiant. For 
when the faint shadows cast by the era of mitigated grief 
fade away she is the widow par eacellence—the blooming 
widow, young, rich, gay, and free; with the world on 
her side, her fortune in her hand, and the ball at her 
foot. She is the freest woman alive; freer even than 
any old maid to be found. Freedom, indeed, comes to 
the old maid when too late to enjoy it ; at least in cer- 
tain directions ; for while she is young she is necessarily 
in bondage, and when parents and guardians leave her 
at liberty, the world and Mrs. Grundy take up the reins, 
and hold them pretty tight. But the widow is as tho- 
roughly emancipated from the conventional bonds which 
contine the free action of a maid as she is from those 
which fetter the wife ; and only she herself knows what 
she has lost and gained. She bore her yoke well while 
it pressed on her. It galled her, but she did not wince ; 
only when it was removed did she become fully conscious 
of how great had been the burden, from her sense of 
infinite relief. The world never knew that she had 
passed under the harrow ; probably, therefore, it 
wonders at her cheerfulness, with the dear departed, 
scarce two years dead; and some say how sweetly 
resigned she is, and others how unfeeling. She 
is neither. She is simply free after having lived 
in bondage, and she is glad in consequence. But she 
is dangerous. In fact, she is the most dangerous 
of all women to men’s peace of mind. She does not 
want to marry again—does not mean to marry again for 
many years to come, if ever; granted ; but that does not 
say that she is indifferent to admiration or careless of 
men’s society. And being without serious intentions her- 
self she does not reflect that she may possibly mislead and 
deceive others who have no such cause as she has for bewar- 


ing of the pleasant folly. In the exercise of her prerogative 
as a free woman, able to cultivate the dearest friendships 
with men and fearlessly using her power, she entangles 
many a poor fellow’s heart which she never wished to 
engage more than platonically, and crushes hopes which 
she had not the slightest intention to raise. Why cannot 
men be her friends? she asks, with a pretty, pleading 
look—a tender kind of despair at the wrongheadedness of 
the stronger sex, But, tender as she is, she does not 
easily yield, even when she loves. The freedom she has 
gone through so much to gain she does not rashly throw 
away; and if ever the day comes when she gives it up 
into the keeping of another—and for all her protestations 
it comes sometimes—the man to whom she succumbs 
may congratulate himself on a victory more flattering to 
his vanity, and more complete in its surrender of advan- 
tages, than he could have gained over any other woman. 
Belle or heiress, of higher rank or of greater fame than 
himself, no unmarried woman could have made such a 
sacrifice in her marriage as did this widow of means and 
good looks, when she laid her freedom, her joyous pre- 
sent, and a potential future, in his hand. He will be 
lucky if he manages so well that he is never reproached 
for that sacrifice—if his wife never looks back regretfully 
to the time when she was a widow, and if there are no 
longing glances forward to the possibilities ahead, 
mingled with sighs at the difficulty of retracing a step 
when fairly made. -On the whole, if a woman can live 
without love, or with nothing stronger than a tender 
sentimental friendship, widowhood is the most blissful 
state she can attain. Butif she is of aloving nature, and 
fond of home, finding her own happiness in the happiness 
of others, and indifferent to freedom—thlinking, indeed, 
feminine freedom only another word for desolation—she 
will be miserable until she has doubled her experience, 
and carried on the old into the new. 


PALINODE. 
By James Russeti LoweLL. 


Stitt thirteen years: ’tis Autumn now 
On field and hill, in heart and brain ; 
The naked trees at evening sough ; 
The leaf to the forsaken bough 
Sighs not—‘‘ We meet again !” 


Two watched yon oriole’s pendant dome, 
That now is void and dank with rain, 
And one—O, hope more frail than foam ! 

The bird to his deserted home 
Sings not—‘* We meet again !” 


The loath gate swings with rusty creak, 
Once, parting there, we played at pain ; 

There came a parting, when the weak 

And fading lips essayed to speak 
Vainly—‘‘ We meet again !” 

Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 
Though thou in outer dark remain ; 

One sweet, sad voice ennobles death, 

And still, for eighteen centuries saith 
Softly—‘‘ Ye meet again !” 


If earth another grave must bear, 
Yet heaven hath won a sweeter strain, 
_ And something whispers my despair, 
That, from an orient chamber there, 
Floats down, ‘‘ We meet again !”’ 


Sratistics oF LonpoN AnD SuBURBAN CuuRcHEs.—The 
fourth annual edition of ‘‘ Mackeson’s Guide to the Churches 
of London and its Suburbs ” (for 1869), containing particulars 
of 588 churches situated within a radius from 12 miles from 
the General Post-office, states that of these there is a weekly 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 154, nearly one-fourth; 
daily celebration at 11 ; evening celebration at 65, one-ninth ; 
early morning celebration at 135, about one-fourth ; service 
on saint days at 186, nearly one-third ; daily service at 113, 
more than one-fifth ; no week-day service at 125, nearly one- 
fourth ; full choral service at 108, more than one-fifth ; and 
partly choral service (the chanting of the Psalms) at 95, one- 
sixth, giving a proportion of more than one-third where the 
services are musically rendered. Surpliced choirs at 114, 
more than one-fifth ; paid choirs at 54, more than one-tenth ; 
voluntary choirs at 235, nearly one-half. Gregorian music 
(for the Psalms and Canticles) at 49, one-twelfth. The weekly 
offertory at 106, more than one-fifth. Free seats throughout 
at 155, more than one-third ; in 49 of which they are also un- 
appropriated. The Eucharistic vestments are worn at 14. 
Incense is used at 8. 19 churches are open daily for private 
prayer. 

CostumEs In Sparn.—Sombre tints are the rule in Spanish 
costume. The peasants’ jackets and trousers, all through the 
central and western provinces, are made of the pano ‘pardo, 
the ‘‘velori” with which Don Quixote adorned himself on 
week-days—a dark, rusty-grey stuff, something like the Irish 
frieze. In Andalusia a black cloth with a long curly nap 1s 
much affected, perhaps as a cheap imitation of the dyed 
lambskin, which used to be a favourite material for the 
zamarra or jacket. Where trans-Pyrenean fashions have not 
asserted themselves, black is the prevailing hue in genteel 
life. Almost the only bits of bright colour about the ordi- 
nary costume of Spain are the manta above mentioned and 
faja—the sash which nearly everyone wears in that land of 
sudden heats and chills. Like the manta, the faja is essen- 
tially Moorish. The usual colour is scarlet, with bars of 
blue, yellow, and white, and it is worn swathed loosely round 
the waist, so as to serye, besides its primary purpose, as a 
receptacle for purse, knife, or tobacco pouch. The prevailing 
sobriety of tone of the Spaniard’s dress is also somewhat re- 
lieved by his weakness for fine linen. Even in a third-class 
railway carriage the majority of the shirt fronts are 
elaborately wrought and liberally displayed. Nor is the dis- 
play so objectionable as the Englishman, with his precon- 


ceived notion about the unwashing habits of all who are not 


English, may imagine. Uncleanliness, either in dress or in © 
person, is certainly not one of the sins of the Spaniard, even of 
the lowest class. He does not perform his ablutions, perhaps, 
with altogether the zeal of an Oriental, but he has a decent 
and healthy appreciation of the virtues of water—when he 
can get it. In the interior it is far too scarce and valuable an 
article to be frittered away in mere personal purification ; but 
where it is abundant it is always taken advantage of, and 
along the seacoast and the banks of the larger rivers bathing 
goes on pretty nearly from morning till night, —Jdlustrate 
Travels. 
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I.—SOME INTRODUCTORY TALK ABOUT TWILIGHT. 

ln the twilight, when the herald shadows of night 
gather silently about us, staying the busy pen, or gently 
interposing film after film of darkness between our eyes 
and the printed page, nothing seems more fit than a little 
quiet talk. Bashful lovers, who all day long have 
blushed and looked askance the love they feared to tell, 
grow bolder and whisper eagerly as the deepening gloom 
shrouds them from prying eyes. The wife loves to put 
aside her needle in the gloaming, and, nestling in her 
husband’s arms, talk over the past or pry into the future 
—recal sadly the prattling, imperfect words and sweetly 
innocent smiles they have missed daily for years—or 
discuss with prayerful hopefulness the progress of Jack 
at school or Edward at college, the courtship of maiden 


We 
HASH 


(Twilight Reveries. ) 


Nelly or the teething of poor little Tommy. The romp-| melancholy 1 
|among those 1n 


ing, noisy little ones grow subdued and quiet as the rosy 
light dies out in the gorgeous west, and, trooping from 
their work-like play in garden or nursery, daringly 
invade the awful sanctity of papa’s studio, climbing his 
knees, his back, and shoulders with twining arms and 
soft, warm kisses, and bright clear eyes that are full of 
innocent love, pleading for a story or to ‘have a little 
talk.” Should we be alone, then— 


Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble, 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 


Vanished faces and long-since spoken words come back 
like the faintly re-echoed echoes of far-away music 
solemn, sad, and vague, but beautiful. Voiceless utter- 
ances heard without ears fill our hearts ; disappointment 


* This is the first of a series of occasional papers, the copyright 
of which belongs to the author, 


and sadness crave for sympathy; and many a silent, 
reserved secret-hoarder has grown communicative in the 
hush of dying day, as he never would have been to 
friends who sat with him at any other time. The poor 
little resident governess, sitting alone in the deserted 
schoolroom, looking out into the misty street, sees 
pictured in the ghostly twilight the cheerful fireside, the 
familiar furniture, and the dear parental faces of that old 
house at home, the genial warmth and freedom of which 
mock the stately gloom and ceremonious coldness by 
which she is surrounded. She longs to hear once more 
the twilight tea-table chat at home, her young heart swells 
with yearning tenderness as she sits and sighs at the 
window of the big grand house, dreaming her dreams, 
until the shadows, creeping nearer and nearer, hem her in 
with the black darkness of a wintry evening, and the 
clang of the dinner bell recalls her from the past. 

Do you remember that ‘‘family picture” in ‘‘ The 
Caxtons,” when father, mother, and son were seated 
round the window after dinner, ‘familiar as in the old 
happy time,” and the mother was talking low to avoid 
disturbing the father, who seemed in thought, 
until he said, softly— 


‘‘ Pisistratus, I fear you have forgotten the 
saffron-bag.”  . 

‘‘Shall I ring for the candles, sir? It is getting 
dark ; you will wish to read.” 

‘‘No, Pisistratus, it is you who shallread ; and 
this hour of twilight best suits the book I am 
about to open to you.” 

So saying he drew achair between me and my 
mother, and seated himself, gravely looking down 
a long time in silence, then turning his eyes to 
each of us alternately, 

‘‘My dear wife,” said he, at length, almost 
solemnly, ‘‘Iam going to speak of myself as I was 
before I knew you.” 

Even ia the twilight I saw that my mother’s 
countenance changed. 

‘‘You have respected my secrets, Katherine, 
tenderly, honestly. Now the time is come when I 
can tell them to you and to our son.’”’ 


And then follows the story of a first love. 

Yes, Bulwer knows the mystic influence of 
twilight. I remember another instance illus- 
trative of this in the same work. Let me take 
down the book—here it is, a wonder of modern 
literature, the cheap edition, price one shilling. 
Pisistratus and his cousin are alone amongst 
the graves. He tells us— 


Blanche sat down beside me, nestled close to 
me, and leant her head upon my shoulder. We 
were both long silent. It was an evening in the 
early spring, clear and serene—the roseate streaks 
were fading gradually from the dark grey of long, 
narrow, fantastic clouds. Tall, leafless poplars, 
that stood in orderly level line, on the lowland be- 
tween the churchyard and the hill, with its crown 
of ruins, left their sharp summits distinct against 
the sky. But the shadows coiled dull and heavy 
round the evergreens that skirted the churchyard ; 
so that their outline was vague and confused ; 
and there was a depth in that lonely stillness, 
broken only when the thrush flew out from the 
lower bushes, and the thick laurel leaves stirred relac- 
tantly, and again were rigid in repose. There is a certain 
in the evenings of early spring, which is 
fluences of Nature the most universally re- 
cognised, the most difficult to explain, The silent stir of 
reviving life, which does not yet betray signs in the bud 
and blossom—only in a softer clearness in the air, a more 
lingering pause in the slowly lengthening day; a more 
delicate freshness and balm in the twilight atmosphere ; a 
more lively, yet still unquiet note from the birds, settling 
down into their coverts ; the vague sense under all that hush, 
which still outwardly wears the bleak sterility of winter—of 
the busy change, hourly, momently, at work—renewing the 
youth of the world, reclothing with vigorous bloom the 
skeletons of things—all these messages from the heart of 
Nature to the heart of Man may well affect and move Us. 
But why with melancholy? No thought on our part connects 
and construes the low, gentle voices. It is not thought that 
replies and reasons ; it is feeling that hears and dreams. IEx- 
amine not, O child of man! examine not that mystericus 
melancholy with the hard eyes of thy reason ; thou canst not 
impale it on the spikes of thy thorny logic, nor describe its 
enchanted circle by problems conned from thy schools. Bor- 
derer thyself of two worlds—the Dead and the Living—give 


. 
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thine ear to the tones, bow thy soul to the shadows, that steal, 
in the Season of Change, from the dim Border Land. 

Blanche (in a whisper).—What are you thinking of ?—speak 
pray ! 

Pisistratus.—I was not thinking, Blanche ; or, if I were, the 
thought is gone at the mere effort to seize or detain it. 

Blanche (after a pause).—I know what you mean. It is the 
same with me often—so often, when I am sitting by myself, 
quite still. It is just like the story Primmins was telling us 
the other evening, ‘‘how there was a woman in her village 
who saw things and people ina piece of crystal, not bigger than 
my hand ; they passed along as large as life, but they were 
only pictures in the crystal.” Since I heard the story, when 
aunt asks me what I am thinking of, I long to say, ‘* I’m not 
thinking ! I am seeing pictures in the crystal |” 

Pisistratus.—Tell my father that ; it will please him. There 
is more philosophy in it than you are aware of, Blanche. 
There are wise men who have thought the whole world, its 
‘pride, pomp, and circumstance,” only a phantom image—a 
picture in the crystal. 

Blanche.—And I shall see you—see us both, as we are 
sitting here—and that star which has just risen yonder—see 
it all in my crystal—when you are gone !—gone, cousin ! 
(And Blanche’s head drooped.) 

There was something so quiet and deep in the tenderness of 
this poor motherless child, that it did not affect one super- 
ficially, like a child’s loud momentary affection, in which we 
know that the first toy will replace us. I kissed my little 
cousin’s pale face, and said, ‘‘And I too, Blanche, have my 
crystal ; and when I consult it, I shall be very angry if I see 
you sad and fretting, or seated alone. For you must know, 
Blanche, that that is all selfishness. God made us, not to in- 
dulge only in crystal pictures, weave idle fancies, pine alone, 
and mourn over what we cannot help—but to be alert and 
active—givers of happiness. Now, Blanche, see what a trust 
Iam going to bequeath you. You are to supply my place to 
all whom [ leave. You are to bring sunshine wherever you 
glide with that shy, soft step—whether to your father, when 
you see his brows knit and his arms crossed (that, indeed, 
you always do), or to mine, when the volume drops from his 
hand—when he walks to and fro the room, restless, and mur- 
muring to himself—then you are to steal up to him, put your 
hand in his, lead him back to his books, and whisper, ‘ What 
will Sisty say if his younger brother, the Great Book, is not 
grown up when he comes back?’—And my poor mother, 
Blancke !—ah, how can I counsel you there—how tell you 
where to find comfort for her? Only, Blanche, steal into her 
heart and be her daughter. And, to fulfil this threefold trust, 
you must not content yourself with seeing pictures in the 
crystal—do you understand me?” 

‘¢Oh yes,” said Blanche, raising her eyes, while the tears 
rolled from them, and folding her arms resolutely on her breast. 

‘* And so,” said I, ‘‘as we two, sitting in this quiet burial- 

ound, take new heart for the duties and cares of life, so see, 
Blanche, how the stars come out, one by one, to smile upon 
us ; for they, too, glorious orbs as they are, perform their ap- 
pointed tasks, ‘Things seem to approximate to God in pro- 
portion to their vitality and movement. Of all things, least 
inert and sullen should be the soul of man. How the grass 
grows up over the very graves—quickly it grows and greenly 
—but neither so quick nor so green, my Blanche, as hope and 
comfort from human sorrows.” 


I could quote you quite a volume of similar scenes and 
sentiments from Bulwer’s works, and so, for the matter of 
that, I might from many another work of fiction, and from 
many and many a poem. How Longfellow seems to love 
the twilight, and how often and well he depicts its pensive 
influence, You remember his ‘‘ Footsteps of Angels” ;— 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And like phantoms grim and tall 

Shadows from the fitful firelight, 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved and true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more. 


Nor does he fail to notice the solemn thoughts that hour 
brings :— 

Now to the sunset 

Again hast thou brought us ; 

And seeing the evening 

Twilight, we bless Thee, 

Praise Thee, adore Thee ! 

; —The Golden Legend. 

And his touching picture of the absent fisher’s wife and 
child peering through the gloom comes to my mind when— 


The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free ; 

And, like the wings of sea-birds, 
Flash the wild caps of the sea. 
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Quite another picture is that of the influence this 
Solemn and placid twilight has upon a murderer’s con- 
Science in the late Tom Hood’s masterly and terrible 

Dream of Engene Aram.” How horribly the ever- 
present fear fights against the intense craving for sym- 
pathy, as, sitting amongst the boys at play in the summer 
evening, and shutting the ponderous tome with a fast 
and fervent grasp, the conscience-stricken usher exclaims— 


O God, could I so close my mind 
And clasp it with a clasp! 
Yet he cannot, acting as if under some awful! spell, as he 
Sits beside the studious boy in the hush and gloom of 
he deepening twilight, for he obeys the mysterious irre- 
Sistible influence, and enters into all the frightful details 
of his crime under the thin disguise of a dream :— 


The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


If you are in the mood for contrasts, turn from this 
dark picture of a guilty mind to that twilight scene 
in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” of Burns, where 
“the toil-worn cotter,” returning home through the 
chilly mists and threatening gloom of the November 
evening, sees— 

At length his lonely cot appear in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
The expectant wee-things toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi flichterin noise an glee. 
His wee bit ingle blinkin bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does all his weary carking cares beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget his labour an’ his toil. 

_ “Brief let me be.” Tam not writing an essay on twi- 
light, but merely some introductory lines for a short 
series of gossipping papers unworthy a title more ainbi- 
tious than that of ‘talk ;” and because my subjects, 
ranging through the gloomy and pensive, the grave and 
gay, will be like that hour— 

When blended shades and light 
A brown confusion make of day and night, 
T call them Twilight Talk.* 

As I sat an hour or two since in the twilight, looking 
out into my little garden, and listening to the drip, 
drip, drip of the rain drops, and the rush of the wind 
through the evergreens and budding twigs, my thoughts 
were busy with a paper which has been much talked of, 
written by Professor Huxley, which appeared in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review so-called, although 
it now appears monthly, and I feel very much inclined 
to talk about it. It is a good subject for some twilight 
talk, If I do so next week will you kindly listen to me? 


Hessons for adios 


ON PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURING, MINIA- 
TURE PAINTING, ETC. 


—————»—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


HL A 

NNT 
: whi 

Tu1s branch of the art is, strange to \Y Wh 
say, one which has been, save by some fi} 


few artists for their own private gratifi- 
cation. little, if at all practised ; for we 
regard the few lamentable failures which have been from 
time to time exhibited by mere ‘print colourers” as 
Steps in this direction. 
There is not the slightest reason why photography 
Should not provide the drawing and light and shade of a 
andscape for the purposes of the artistic colourist, as well 
as the original sketch fora portrait. A somewhat different 
Print must be secured it is true, because it would with 
Water-colours be absolutely impossible to secure the more 
Uminous greens of foliage, or the delicate and tender 
aeriel tones of the distance upon the dark surfaces repre- 
Senting these in the ordinary photograph ; but a proper 
print may very easily be secured by the simple process of 
Placing the sensitised paper in the pressure-frame for 
Printing with the non-sensitised surface in contact with 
@ negative. The landscape is then printed through, in- 
Stead of on the paper, and the proof so secured is a faint 
ut perfectly distinct one, giving all the detail and grada- 
tiem without the intense masses of dark in the foliage, or 
whi Strong definition and undue depth of the distance: 
ee ilst if this print be held up to the light, the landscape 
Vill then have all the vigour and force of an ordinary 
Proof on albumenised paper. Such proofs as these are 
requently produced to serve as transparencies for 
eee windows, lamp-shades, &c., especially when 
mae ered more transparent by waxing or coating with 
an Stic varnish, after being coloured in water or other 
ours. 
ra print prepared as above, after receiving the broader 
gla es and touches, may be fastened to a sheet of plate 
ine so that by merely hclding it up to the light, all the 
traced details and delicate half tones can be clearly 
ace 5 ET secured, although when the picture is again 
Y reflected, instead of transmitted light, such are 


i. : = Sal ached 

we aan but the last paragraph of this introductory paper 

contem se years before the appearance of some articles in a 

a oketiany: under the better title of ‘‘ Twilight Thoughts,” 

arigteroe ane e enough to refuse to alter it, although the pro- 
y of doing so has been duly urged upon me.—A. H. W. 


indefinite and faint until strengthened and brought up to 
the proper depth by the painter. 


pigments for our present purpose :— 
Chinese white. Orange chrome. 
Vermilion. Cadmium yellow. 
Rose madder. Lemon yellow. 
Crimson lake. Indian yellow. 


Brown pink. 
Sepia. 

Olive green. 
French blue. 


Indixn red. Yellow ochre. Cobalt. 
Venetian red. Raw sienna. Payne’s grey. 
Light red. Gamboge. Indigo. 


Burnt sienna. Brown madder. 
Mars orange. Purple madder. 
The brushes most in use for landscape purposes are the 
brown sable and camel-hair ; but the red sable is of ser- 
vice for body-colour effects, especially in large works. 
These brushes, being of various sizes, are named after the 
quill which contains them—viz.: Eagle, swan, goose, duck, 
and crow quill. Besides these, flat brushes will be re- 
quired for large washes, and even hog-hair and fitch 
brushes are of frequent service for certain purposes when 
using body colour. 

Preparing the Picture.—The picture having been pre- 
viously sized in the manner before described for colouring 
in water, is fastened to your desk by drawing-pins, or 
similar means, and a faint general wash, composed of 
brown madder and Indian yellow or yellow ochre, is 
carried over the whole surface. This wash should be ap- 
plied with a large soft brush, the desk or drawing-board 
being sloped at an angle of, say, forty-five degrees. Keep 
the colour fully supplied in the brush until you near the 
bottom of the picture. The wash, if the brush has not 
been either too full of colour or too dry, should, when 
completed, be flas, even, and of an equal depth all over. 

Skies —This dry, a wash of clean water may be carried 
over the whole, and absorbed with blotting-paper, to leave 
the surface damp, but not wet, as in this state it will re- 
ceive the other washes for the sky better. 

Next take a large soft brush charged liberally with pure 
cobalt, not too strong, and proceed to wash downward 
from the top, adding water as you approach the horizon, 
but carrying the tint well down over the distance towards 
your foreground, 

When this second wash is dry, a third and rather 
stronger wash of the same, with a little madder pink, may 
be again carried over the whole surface, merely omitting 
the spaces occupied by clouds, if such there be, and the 
high lights of the more prominent objects, but, with 
these exceptions, covering the whole surface from top to 
bottom. 


Ivory black. 


(To be continued.) 


(Correspondence, 


MODERN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 

Sir,—I have no doubt that you, equally with myself, 
hear a great deal about the domestic difficulties of the 
present day ; and, indeed, fate will have been kinder to 
you than to most of us if you have escaped personal 
suffering from the defection of the servants of “ the 
period.” 

The question as to the cause of the distaste for domestic 
service prevailing among girls of the working class, and 
the enormous difficulty of finding, and, when found, keep- 
ing even moderately-good servants is deeply interesting 
to everybody, and yet no two persons seem to agree about 
it. Some attribute it to over, some to under education ; 
others to emigration, sewing-machines, or the greater love 
of liberty, dress, and pleasure swaying the class from 
which female servants are mostly drawn. For myself, 1 
think that, although each of these causes affects indi- 
vidual cases, there is another, very little acknowledged or 
considered—the general unfitness of the middle-class 
women of the day to guide the house and govern servants ; 
and when I hear of proposals for their higher education, I 
confess I am alarmed lest the confusion of modern house- 
holds should become worse confounded. Little enough is 
taught now of domestic affairs, and of all that used to be 
considered by our benighted grandmothers to be woman’s 
highest duty—the management of home ; but when girls 
aspire to “honours” this little will become less, and 
distaste for home duties will proportionately tucrease. 
The whole range of this subject is of such vast importance, 
touching, as it does, not only individual but even our 
national welfare, that it cannot be too gravely considered. 
I have long felt that a conference of ladies, meeting for 
the discussion of subjects connected with the present 
aspect of domestic life, its extravagance, its artificial 
spirit, its general failure to promote the happiness of 
home, might be followed by great practical results. 
Remedies might be suggested for the present imperfect 
physical training of girls, plans for their improved educa- 
tion in that which would best fit them to be wives and 
mothers or to lead active domestive lives, and to feel that 
to minister unselfishly to the happiness of others (to use 
the language of female reformers in another direction) 
‘satisfies the craving of their higher nature.” 

It is not only$a very difficult task to set oneself in 
opposition to the established order or disorder of things, 
but one involving possible odium, and the charge of 
thinking oneself better than one’s neighbour, and there- 
fore I sympathise with all who shrink from it. Yet I ask 
my countrywomen to remember the grave need there is for 
action, and the good service we may do fature generations 
by uniting our influence to check the follies of the time 
and to promote a return to simplicity in life, dress, and 
manners. Upon the consideration alone of the domestic 
servant question, how to meet the growing evils, to 
suggest means for the training of a better class of 
girls, for the encouragement of faithful and long service, 
as well as for some system to supersede the known and 
increasing mischief of register oflices, & conference might 
be called. 

Will no one of influence andposition take the lead ? 
Will no one have the courage to call together her sisters 
to discuss the most important woman’s question of the 
day—What is her true work, and how shall she be best 
fitted to perform it I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


———<—_—- 


The following will be found among the most useful} Covey, Garvex.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe. 


Seven. 

Drury Lane.—The Girls of the Period—(At a Quarter to Eight h 

- School for Scandal — Ballet. ciscetagy ~ opens 

AYMARKET.—Raising the Wind—(‘ t Ei — 

Felicity. Raver: (At a Quarter to Eight) Home—Rural 

ApELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wi a 11? f 
Eight) The Dead Heart. yee to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 

Princess's —The Secret—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Marie Antoinette 
—A Cup of Tea. Seven. 

Lycrum.—The Wife’s Secret—A Fish out of Water—Saved. 

Oxtymric.—Paper Wiugs—The Yellow Passport. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Deaf as a Post—(At a Quarter to Hight) Red Hands— 
Ballet. Seven. 

Guopr.—A Happy Family—(At Hailf-past Seven) Cyril’s Suecess—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Ficld of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

Prince oF Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. F 

New Queen’s.—A Race for a Dinner—(At a Querter to Eight) Not 
Guilty—The Birthplace of Podgers. Seven. y 

New Royartry.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Duval—Family Jars. 
Half-past Seven. 

Horrorn.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—Fettered—Lucrezia Borgia, M.D., La 
Grande Doctresse. Seven. 

Gatrry.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. ; 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Wayside Inn—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL PaLAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLytrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition, Eleven till Ten. 


Seven. 


YOUNG LADY, age 23, desires a SITUATION in 
a gentleman’s family, travelling or residing abroad, either as GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION to a young lady. Apply, stating salary, to B. B., Messrs. 
Paterson’s, solicitors, 7, Bouveric-street, Flect-strect. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Marci 7. SunpAy.—ourth Sunday in Lent. 
», 8 Monday.—Sun sets 5.50 P.M. - 
», 9. Tuesday.—Sun rises 6.31 A.M. 
», 10. Wednesday,—Prince of Wales married, 1863. 
», Il. Thursday.—Benjamin West died, 1820, 
», 12. Friday.—St. Gregory. 
», 13. Saturday.—New moon 8.46 A.M. 


Oa Letter dashes, 


—————S———— 
TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tan Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .......seeeceeveeeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year >» se eefeee Wee ce besé eee cde OS 0G. 
Quarter of a Year ry Se areté pects tee as 4G. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


* * In our next number will appear the first chapter of a 
story by Anna Graham, an article on cork work for ladies, 
and some useful hints on the decoration of homes of taste. 

We have nearly ready portraits of Hepworth Dixon, the 
Right Hon. Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mrs. Howard Paul. 


Lovenrrp.—You will see by the current number.that we 
have not. forgotten your request. Should you. require 
fuller details, write to us again, and we will endeavour fully 
to meet all your wishes. 

Epirn.-—It has been the fashion lately, especially in Paris, to 
make these poetical impersonations, instead of assuming 
characters. ‘The wish is simply for novelty. Everyone is 
tired of the everlasting Marie Antoinettes, Mary Queen 0 
Scots, Ladies of the time of Charles IL., flower-girls, Red 
Riding-hoods, and belles in powder and patches. Ocean, Fire, 
a Rose, a Cherry, and, like your fair friend, ‘‘ Hours,” and 
such other fanciful assumptions giving variety. .‘‘ Hours” 
might be transiated time. Only ‘‘ Father Time” would not 
do fora lady. For instance, in French they say: Savez 
vous gruel heure cst il? for what o’clock is it ?. Here you have 
yorr “hours.” And from France comes the suggestion for 
the costume. You may translate ‘‘ hours” into ‘‘ the fleeting 
moments.” 

Lapy Nrewu.—The latest confirmation dress is white muslin, 
with a deep Marie Antoinette flounce with a heading. A 
tunic just reaching to the top of this, of equal length all 
round, edged by a narrower flounce put on the same way. 
This is vaised at each side of the hips, which lifts the whole 
of it, so that at the longest part it is only a few inches above 
the under flounce. The looping may be fastened with a 
large rosette, above which are two rosettes, each smaller 
than the other, ascending the seam to the waist. The 
bodice is high behind, low and square in front, edged with 
a muslin ruche. Long coat sleeves, with a small puff at 
the top. A broad band is fastened on one side of the waist 
with a rosette in front. A chemisette and collar is assumed 
under the bodice ; it is plain and buttons down the centre. 
Under the muslin dress a silk petticoat is worn, also white. 
A tulle veil, thrown over the head, hangs as long as the 
dress behind, and is sloped away a very little shorter to- 
wards the front. The dress is an easy walking length— 
about an inch on the ground behind. According to 
English taste the confirmation dress should be strictly plain. 
A robe of Swiss muslin, with a deep hem. A petticoat of 
plain white silk may be worn under it for warmth, A 
Marie Stuart cap, similar in shape to the widow’s cap, but 
without lappets, should be made of white tulle, edged with 
a tulle ruche and pinned securely over the hair. 

Manta (Gosport).—We think with you that the embroidery 
designs in our last number may be made serviceable for 
many purposes, but as the instructions we gave do not ap- 
pear to you sufficiently explicit, we will now add a few 
suggestions, referring to the designs by numbers for facili- 
tating reference: 1. Work the wreath two shades of blue, 
each hyacinth bell alternately light and dark. The leaves 
may be worked in two shades of green. The remember-me 
flowers scarlet, with a black bead in the centre of each. 
The clusters of buds work with coral-coloured beads. ‘The 
mats, dark green, pointed with yellow beads for blossoms, 
The initials, scarlet, on a ground dotted with beads. 2. 
Can be worked to taste. 3. Work the flag according to 
fancy in two or more colours, making the dots of embroidery 
work or beads. ‘The laurel should be green ; the vessel, 
black. ‘The anchor in gold twist, and also the initials ; if 
not, use grey silk, ‘The trumps of fame yellow or gold ; 
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the banners, crimson. The fancy Sie hainetavoniinagn eed tanoy) acrollsipold roe Glack> <4. atk Ge Die PRa iN Se MRC A ae OES Es lee eee eee es ee or black. 4. 
Can be worked in any single colour. In two or three 
colours. 6. The leaves, apple and nals green ; stems, 
brown ; buds, rose pink. 7. These are two borders, ivy 
and acorns ; use the natural colours. 8. Work the forget- 
me-nots with turquoise-coloured beads, using black in the 
centre ; leaves and stem, green silk. 

Miss Taytor.—l. Next week we will give a popularly 
written article on the subject. 2. Scarcely comes within 
the scope of a ladies’ paper. 3. Refer to your back num- 


bers. 
One Ge rIge. 


[For ee ak ese era see our number for January 2.] 


I want a good hand sewing-machine, in perfect order. Say 
what is required in exchange. ~—GuITA. 

WAnTED good sacred music for the harmonium, twenty-one 
stops. Will give popular songs or dance music. — Musica. 

I HAVE a pair of short gold earrings, set with turquoise, 
which I should like to exchange for long gold pendants, — 
BRUNETTE. 

I want a bird of Paradise for hat; will give books or music. 
—FLEDGLING. 

I most wish for some handsome cut grasses for vases in 
drawing-room. Will anyone having such for exchange please 
address ‘‘ Dot,” stating wants.—Dor. 

We have forwarded letters from ‘ Mab” to Daisychaia,” 
and ‘‘P.” to ‘‘ Ladybird.” 


The Larv's Otn alapey, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1869. 


THE verdict in the case of “‘Saurin wv. Star,” doubt- | t 
less known by this time in every home in the kingdom, 
has been received with general approbation ; but when 
the first natural feeling has been satisfied it is im- 
possible not to contemplate with wonder and regret 
the immense expenditure of time, money, labour, ‘and 
talent on this most miserable of quarrels. The elabo- 
rate machinery of English Vist Prius has never been 
applied to the settlement of a differ ence with a more 
unfortunate result to the parties. Incalculable pecu- 
niary loss must be inflicted both on the plaintiff and 
the defendants, unless, indeed, the latter are, as their 
counsel observed, secure in their utter poverty from 
the apprehensions which ordinarily affect unsuccess- 
ful litigants. Mrs. Star and the lady whom the 
jury have found to have conspired with her against 
the plaintiff are liable to costs which will 
probably exceed anything in the annals of litiga- 
tion, and the plaintiff, even if she be able to recover 
from them, will be obliged to bear the considerable 
margin of expense which lies between the taxed costs 
and the disbursements which she and her friends have 
actually made. The results in respect of character 
and religious repute are scarcely less unfortunate. 
As to the defendants, there cannot be two opinions. 
The jury have found them to be conspirators and 
libellers, and the public judgment, founded on a most 
lengthy ‘and minute report of the evidence, has con- 
firmed the decision. They will return to their convent 
with the consciousness that not only is their conduct 
reprobated by right-minded people of all commu- 
nions, but that they have inflicted a deep and perhaps 
a permanent injury on the system which their acts 
have revealed to the world in such ugliness and 
distortion. The plaintiff, on her side, will have 
little reward in peace and comfort for having vindi- 
cated herself from the charges brought against her. 
There is, however, this solid gain for the public, that a 
very sufficient knowledge of the real character and 
effects of conventual life has been, through this trial, 
borne in upon the convictions even ‘of those who may 
have cherished the fondest sentimental bias towards it. 
We can scarcely hope the impression will be per- 
manent in such minds; but a salutary check has been 
given to the tendency for the present. The ideal 
picture which many imaginations have drawn for 
themselves of a community devoted abroad to works 
of charity, and going home to compare experiences on 
the kindly lubours of the day, and prepare themselves 
for those of the morrow by an interchange of all gentle 
womanly offices among themselves, has been rudely 
rubbed out. The real picture of a conventual 
interior now presented is sometimes of a number of 
housemaids scrubbing floors, which they occasionally 
have to kiss, with a Lady Superior standing over them 
as a taskmistress—sometimes of a reformatory school 
with discipline to match. 


Apropos of this we may take note of a letter re- 
ceived from a well-informed Paris correspondent, 
which gives one a by no means cheering glimpse of 
conventual life on the Continent. Those who have 
lived any number of years in Roman Catholic con- 
tinental cities, such as Rome, Naples, and Madrid, 
for example, must feel surprised at the great Fierro 
excited in England by this “The Great Convent | s 
Case.” Are the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
asks the writer referred to, so ignorant of nonhenic 


discipline as to find any novelty in the reve- 
lations about Miss Saurin? Every now and then 


in France and Belgium Wwe ‘¢ get a convent case 
really worth reading, with love, murder, and 
many other material delicacies, Which sometimes 


even the Roman Catholic Church in the countries 
mentioned cannot prevent from being brought to light. 
The instruments of torture employed in the monastic 
establishments of Italy are more like those which may 
be seen in the Tower of London, though not so ter- 
rible.” He then goes on to remind the public i in Eng- 
land of the Humber of English young ladies who be- 
come Roman Catholics abroad, and then later enter 
occasionally a convent, and are lost to their parents 
and the world. These young ladies have almost in- 
variably a little fortune, which becomes the property 


of the convent on their taking the veil. The 
financial part of the business, is all arranged 
before a sister becomes a pensioner for life. Here 


is one of the many instances of an English young lady 
becoming a nun on the Continent ; or rather how two 

sisters, born and educated ag Protestants, caused so 
much grief to friends at home. An English widow 
lady of. good fortune comes abroad with two daughters 
andason. She is delighted with life in France and 
Italy ; and what was ‘intended as a visit becomes a 
permanent residence abroad. The son ‘is sent home. 
Mamma is a vain woman with pretensions, weak- 
minded, and pretty for a woman of forty. Barons and 
counts are hovering about, and the daughters are con- 
sequently in the way; mamma does not want it to be 
known that she has two children fifteen and eighteen 
years of age. They are sent toa school, a sort of retr eat, 
where the young ladies of Ttaly are prepared for the 
world by an education which is almost exclusively 
religious, and where useful mundane knowledge is 
ienored, The mother is dancing at Court balls, 
taking singing lessons, and giving summer evening 
festas i in the carden at the back of the villa. She has 
had several offers of marriage from young noblemen. 
She does not visit the girls often, but “sends them 
all they want. ‘Two years pass over when mamma, 
who is now in Paris, hears from Augusta that she 
has become a Roman Catholic. Anne is called 
to Paris immediately, but is so inexplicably un- 
happy with her mother; looks ill and weeps, and 
has fits, and prays to the Virgin Mary. Well it comes 
out that she wishes to become a Roman Catholic 
too. Mamma says, “No!” The girl runs away 
from the maternal home and cannot be traced. 
As time rolls on Augusta informs her mother that 
she has decided on ‘retiring from the world, and 
has already gone through | the probationary first 
steps. Augusta is now, observe, of age, and is 
mistress of 8, 0002 All that the mother has heard of | 4 
the daughter since is by a letter which reaches her 
periodically on the saint’s day of her name from the 
pretty little nun (she was pretty at all events, but not 
bright-minded), saying she is very happy, has never 
repented, and prays eternally for her family. The 
other young lady turns up later in America, where 
she has become a nun also. Now here is the curious 
part of it. The Superior of the convent in America 
applies to the mother for money for’ a dowry, as this 
young lady, on coming of age, contrary to expecta- 
tions, has no claims on the father’s will. Anne had 
been born after the will was executed, and the 
father, no doubt from pure accident, had not made 
any provision for the youngest oirl. This was 
not pleasant to the finance minister of the little 
female queendom where Anne had been taken in, as 
8,0002. was expected on her coming of age. No one 
knows to this day how she got "from "Paris to the 
United States. What may be the life of these girls— 
how they may be treated—will never be known to 
the outer world. The letters they write to the mother 
are evidently dictated. And probably most English 
Ministers Plenipotentiary at foreign Cour ts in 
Catholic countries have stories to tell about British 
subjects in foreign convents. Parents and friends 
sometimes think that English diplomacy will restore a 
prisoner, or at least obtain freecommunication. They 
are mistaken. 


After all that has been written on the subject of 
reckless driving and inefficient supervision by the police 
of recognised crossing where there is any considerable 
amount of traffic by. ‘vehicles, the dangers of the Lon- 
don streets seem to increase at aily, till now in many of 
our more crowded thoroughfares ithas become positively 
hazardous for children and elderly or weakly persons 
to pass along them. Can nothing be done in this 
matter? We are wont to laugh at many of the peculi- 
arities of our French neighbours, but in Paris such a 
wanton sacrifice of life would not be tolerated ; and in 
Russia a most effectual stop has been put to street ac- 
cidents by making all drivers responsible, and severely 
punishing them accordingly, as for a criminal offence, 
whether the accident results from their carelessness or 
not. So extreme a measure is, of course, not to be 
thought of for this country, but still if the law 
were made a little more stringent on the point 
many valuable lives would doubtless annually be 
saved. Let us glance at the facts. In the 
Registrar - General’s bill of mortality for 1868 we 
find that 203 persons were killed by horses or vehicles 
in the streets of London during the year. Of this 
number 120 were twenty years “of age and upwards, 
the remainder were from under ten and up to fifteen 
years. Now it is well known that most of these are 
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are the consequence of reckless or unskilful driving. 
Kvery year the question becomes more important, and 
its importance is heightened by the fact that for one 
person killed there are three or four knocked down, 
some of whom are crippled for life. The sum total of 
sorrow and suffering inflicted is therefore great, and 
the fact is not creditable to our police regulations, 
Cannot drivers be made to understand that foot pas- 
Sengers on a recognised crossing have a clear right 
there, that they are not to be compelled to run, and 
that vehicles must stop or drive slowly? Persons who 
attempt to cross at places other than recognised cross- 
ings will do so at their own peril, and consequently be 
wary. The subject demands the immediate attention 
of the new Chief of Police, or of the new Parliament. 


A. Parisian journal supplies an account of a very 
original masked ball and bal costume combined, given 
by a fashionable lady of the great world in her 


hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré é&. The grand 
lady tells her guests that they are not. ex- 
pected to come to the /éfe in the old _ cos- 


tumes so familiar to Paris from their frequent repe- 
tition. ‘ No Spaniards, Turks, or Louis XLV. people! 
No Devils, Pierrots !” exclaims the lady, “T expect 
you to invent something new.” The invited might 
wear a mask or not as they aioe proper; but, 
said the decree of the /€te, “ Seulement ceux qui 
auraient masque ou loup J’dteraient au coup d’une 
heure. Une grande horloge 4 carillon donnerait 
le signal.” There was to be no mystery after a 
certain hour. When the expected evening arrived the 
first characters who entered the rooms were represen- 
tatives of, or an allegory on, the “Seven Cardinal 
Sins.” How was this to be done by drapery? Pride 
was represented by a man in golden robes with a sun 
on his bosom, the 707 soleil. Avarice was a character 
from a modern play. Gluttony a sort of Falstaff, un- 
comfortably big, round, and heavy, and looking stupid 
with plethora. “Thaxtry and idleness went about hand 
in hand. Another group, all ladies, represented the 
famous wines of Europe, assumipg a costume of bottle 
shape, and bestowing gold and silver powder on their 
hair. These dresses were all decorated with vine leaves. 
The female bottles were each ticketed, and the costume 
referred in some way or other to Spain, France, the 
Rhine, &c. This was a success, and suggested many 
smart things. Another happy idea was Modern Paris, 
a lady with a costume half new and half in rags and 
fragments, called “ Paris Démoli.” There were cha- 
racters from modern plays, and a representation of one 
of the many newspaper reporters, who are now in- 
vited tu all the grand balls of Paris to give an account 
of the /éte, and more especially the “ladies? dresses. 
This ball was pronounced the most successful of the 
Carnival season. 


Dow ji Hooks. 


Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bernarp Burkg, C, B., 
Ulster King-at-Arms. Longmans. 


To those who take an interest in the science of genealogy 
—for we presume, from the amount of study which many 
bestow upon it, that genealogy must be honourably 
ranked among the sciences—this latest production of the 
Ulster King- at- Arms will prove at once instructive and 

amusing. The author declares, in his preface, that he 
writes to *‘ attract the interest of his readers, and to turn 
their hearts to the sorrows and sufferings of those who 
have fallen, oft not deservedly, from high estate and 
dazzling glory into utter misery and oblivion.” But, 

apart from the lofty moral and Christian sentiment to bs 
derived from meditation on the fallen great, there is also, 

we fear, a lower range of interest and appreciation in 
which the average student finds his gratification as much 
as in the higher. There is a certain conscious satisfac- 
tion in the minds of the many who have not been born to 
either dignities or wealth in contemplating heroes after 
they have fallen, and men of fortune after their decay. 

The ‘‘ vicissitudes ” of wealth are consoling to those who 
never knew the luxury of its possession ; and most of us 
can bear to listen to the dire intelligence that the Nevilles 
or the Urquharts have collapsed, w vithout any more pro- 
found or generous sympathy than is expressed in the 
tranquil observation, ‘‘ They have had their day.” 

A few years ago there died a gentleman, by name Mr, 
Stephen Penny, ‘who filled the high and honourable office 
of ‘‘Sexton at St. George’s, Hanover- -square.” What of 
him? The spade and pickaxe are not regarded ag 
heraldic emblems of seignorial descent, especially when 
devoted to the purposes ‘for which Mr. Penny used them. 
Yet on that spade and pickaxe might have been em- 
blazoned—or possibly were, for aught we know to the 
contrary—the royal arms of England : for Stephen Penny 
was the last descendant of a son of Reward III. Simi- 
larly a butcher, who died but fourteen years ago, was 
descended CTT remotely, it is true) from Edmund 
of Woodstock, Earl of Kent and son of Edward I. A 
toll-bar keeper also, who is but just deccased, could boast 
the same extraction. 

It is a peculiarity of Irish genealogies that the best 
descent must not be searched for’ among the high 
nobility, or even the present possessors of the soil. 
The Milesian races, as a rule, abandoned Ireland cen- 
turies ago, and the explanation of the fact is easy to 
be found. The courtiers of Elizabeth and of James, the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, and the troopers of William 
the Third were constantly rewarded by splendid grants 
. of territory in the sister isle; while the original pro- 


deaths which need not have happened, and that they prictors fled the country, and sought an honourable 
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Tefuge in the German, Austrian, Italian, or Spanish 
military Service or, possibly in Rome, which gave them 
Welcome sanctuary. This fact suggests a contrast, very 
marked, and therefore worth a passing notice, between 
the revolutionary ‘‘ vicissitudes ” of Irish and of English 
amilies. In England it is constantly found that the 
yeomanry, not the aristocracy, are the representatives 
of the ancient owners of the soil; and the reason is 
that, during the Wars of the Roses, when noble houses 
Were crushed into ruins almost day by day, the outcasts 
Were content to settle down as hired labourers on the 
very land that once had been their own. Not so the 
Tish lord or gentleman. He sought distraction and 
distinction in the service of some foreign prince ; and, 
disdaining to turn the sword into a ploughshare, fought 
Us Way up to military renown, as the highest compensa- 
tion within his reach for all that he had lost. If we seek 
for the representatives of the ‘‘pure Milesian blood,” we 
Shall find them in the records of the war departments 
of the continental countries; or possibly among the 
Simple peasantry which has long since lost the tradition 
of its own descent. 

Among the “‘ vicissitudes ” of English families, Sir Ber- 
hard gives at length the origin, rise, and fail of the Royal 

Ouse of Stuart. We venture, however, to take exception 
to the statement that ‘with Cardinal York expired all 
the descendants of King James II.” This is, of course, 
he popular view, but it is not, we are convinced, the 
accurate one. The Pretender, as he is styled in history, 
left a son legitimately born, from whom descended others ; 
‘nd at the present day the House of Stuart is as legiti- 
Mate, from an honourable point of view, as any house in 
England. It is true that the present heirs are not of 
royal descent upon the maternal side ; but this does not 
alter the question of legitimacy, in the legal sense of the 
Word. Though resident abroad, and leading a retired, 
almost hidden life, they are justly entitled to be pro- 
tected against the imputation of a tache, which would be 
Considered offensive if cast .on those of lesser degree. 

The vicissitudes of families—too numerous to mention 
lere—are given in these volumes with whatever of anecdote 
or detail is necessary to their ample illustration. The 
O’Neills, the Cromwells, the Dukes of Buckingham 
(Staffords as wellas Villierses), the Cheslyns, Shakespeares, 
and the Wrays of Ard, are but a few among the well- 
known names that figure in these pages. 
chapter also upon wills, examples of eccentric testaments 
—such as that of Peter Thellusson, of modern notoriety ; 
and some valuable correspondence by Queen Hortense 
with the present Emperor of France, written in days 
when few things seemed less likely than the coronation 
of Napoleon IIT. The style of the book is easy and 
graceful, free from any touch of adulation, and suffi- 
Clently lively to make it pleasant reading for a ladies’ 
Schoolroom. We should warmly recommend its perusal 
to those who-desire to inform themselves agreeably on 
this subordinate branch of English history. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Brakespeare, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance, crown $yo, 6s. cloth. 
Broadway, New Series, Vol. 1, 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
Broderip’s Tib’s Tit-Bits, 231 Recipes, with Preface, by Hood, 2s. 
Browning’s Ring and the Book, Vol. 4, fsep., 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Gibbon’s Robin Gray, a Novel, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Grant’s Dick Rodney, 12mo, 2s. boarus. 
Soi-méme, a Story of a Wilful Life, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Starkey’s John Twitter, a Romance of the Heart, crown Svo, 10s. 64. cloth. 
Thackeray’s Works, Standard Edition, Vol. 17, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
hree Fountains, a Faery Epic, by Author of ‘* Afterglow,” 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Imbs’s Year-Book of Facts, 1869, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, complete, royal 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


Che ‘Leas. 


——_—_—_——____. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Ir is a disadvantage to the modern actor in “ legiti- 
Mate” drama that he has not sufficient opportunity to 
ascertain what character may suit him best. In watching 
. € performance of Macbeth last week, at Drury-lane, 
* dim impression seemed to pervade the fancy that had 

r. Dillon assumed the part of Banquo, and Mr. Ryder 
played Macbeth ; had Duncan been performed by Mr. 

arret, and Malcolm been entrusted to Mr. Johnstone, 

Ouse, or Sinclair, the general cast would not have suf- 
Cred so materially as to make a perceptible difference in 
the grand result. Not but that each and every actor 
Played his part exceedingly well; only, there was a total 
®5sence of individuality in any part whatever ; not one 
Of the actors looking as if he had been born to be a kine 
® noble, a witch, a murderer, or even a “bleeding offi. 
Cer.” This is not the fault of the actors generally or in 
Particular, so much as a necesary consequence of the in- 
o, duent performance of ‘‘legitimate” drama. A man 

“not play in black cloth trousers on Monday night ; in 
8Teaves or coat of mail on Tuesday ; in velvet, ‘sword, 
aa ruffles on Wednesday ; and in a policeman’s uniform 
mT hursday, without infusing just a suspicion of a quad- 

tple character into every one of the performances. In 
sees when Shakespeare was played six nights a-week 
the tote together, every actor had time to learn 
tign Bn and cunning of his part ; he could master elocu- 
or puliciently to round the tragic phrases of Macbeth 
ichard ; and he did not necessarily impress the 

: aa he that, though adequately Shakespearian on the 
These ne was palpably Jones or Smith in private life. 

: Tuth is that the points of contact between the sub- 
~ © and the ridiculous are so much more easily traced 

nga ie ede ee that Macbeth or 
Dlived ue almost certain to provoke a smile when 
Y men who are not to the manner used. 

of ate eer Paul was far superior in her assumption 
erous a& ; and airy par’ of Hecate, to that of the pon- 
enough of ¢ Ley ady eee She has hardly 
reconcile tn magi queen in her voice or her appearance 
capable of e audience to the idea that she is morally 

f bl secreting daggers, still less of urging to a deed 

Infirm _of purpose, ge me the daggers,” 

% conscious confession to the house that she 
ing that she yeaa oe accent on the me without imply- 
evidently felt Hesanien to be comic. But as Hecate she 
and her yoies be in the element that she was used to ; 

» Wienever she sang, was almost superb in 
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its round and resonant quality, filling the house with 
music and with admiration. Banquo, as impersonated 
by Mr. Sinclair, was slightly weak in the earlier part of 
the tragedy ; but, no sooner did he shuffle off the mortal 
coil than he achieved success. 
improved by being murdered ; but Mr. Sinclair having 
ceased to speak so soonas he left the flesh, became im- 
pressive and attractive in his preternatural. character. 
For the rest of the actors there is little call for praise or 
blame ; but all received their share of the compliment 
that must have pleased them most—that of ‘ houses” 
literally crammed from floor to roof. 


Musical, Biterury, amd Art Jottings, 
2 es os 


i. STR 

Mapame Exttnor has obtained a licence for building a 
theatre in the neighbourhood of the Potsdam-gate, Berlin, to 
be devoted exclusively to English and French representations, 

At Pompeii there have just been discovered two marble 
busts, one of Pompey, and the other of Brutus. They are 
both of fine execution, and have been placed in the National 
Museum. ‘ 

The sculptor Wichmann, of Munich, has just finished the 
model of a statue in bronze of Goethe, which is to be inaugu- 
rated in that city ou the 28th of August. 

An actor recently had a benefit at the Salt Lake Theatre, 
at which the receipts consisted principally of corn in the ear, 
sweet potatoes, white mice, young pigs, and 200 axe handles, 
We have known actors fare worse. 

A splendid concert given by the Baroness Vigier (Sophie 
Cruvelli) is reported from Nice. 

The Glowworm, an evening journal, after feebly shining for 
over four years in the cause of Conservatism, died on the 13th 
ult. of public neglect. 

The earlier sermons of Mr. C. H. Spurgeon are being 
published weekly in the advertising columns of the Austra- 
lasian. 'The entire expense is borne by a wealthy inhabitant 
of Melbourne. 

Miss Virginia Gabriel’s new operetta, which created quite a 
furore at Mrs. Young’s, at Brighton, is to be performed for 
the tirst time in London to-day (Saturday), under the imme- 
| diate patronage of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. 

‘‘ Handel and Shakespeare, as Touching on the Aisthetics 
of Music,” is the title of a book recently published at Leipsic 
by the renowned German author, Gervinus. The author 
pleads in favour of the predominant worth of the art of song, 
|which, pursuant to him, is the sole art, and he says, 
curiously enough, that his instrumental music is obnoxious 
to him. 

The demolition of the stone bridge at Lessines, over the 
Dender, in Belgium, has led to the discovery of a number of 
objects of antiquity, consisting of several hundreds of coins 
belonging to the period of the Spanish domination ; seven 
| small keys, a horseshoe, a small axe, and divers other articles. 
The most curious of all is, however, a silver key of elegant 
| workmanship, supposed to have been that which was pre- 
sented with ceremony to the sovereign when he entered the 
town. 

Madame Victor Hugo has left in her will the pen with 
which her illustrious husband wrote the first volume of Con- 
templations to Jules Janin, with the following message: ‘‘ To 
our friend in sunshine and in shade, to the valiant defender 
of all exiles and of all courage, I bequeath the pen with which 
my husband wrote the first volume of Contemplations. It 
will be found in one of the small drawers of my lemon-wood 
secretary, which is in my bedroom.”” The pen with which 
_ Victor Hugo wrote Les Chdtiments was given by him to 
Camille Berru, the secretary of the Indépendance Belge, who 
has had it carefully placed beneath a glass and preserved in 
his library, with a note from the author to certify the fact. 

In consequence of the unavoidable absence of the lessee, it is 
rumoured that the Royal Alfred Theatre may possibly be 
transferred to other management. 

M. Manet, a French artist, lately finished a picture repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Death of Maximilian of Mexico,” and contracted 
to have it engraved. The Government has not only prohibited 
the engravings, which it has a right to do, but purposes to 
confiscate the stone on which the engraver’s work is done. 
This M. Manet contends is an excess of jurisdiction, inasmuch 
as the engraving has not been published, and he intends to 
bring the question of property before a court of law. 

A bust of the late G. V. Brooke, who was lost in the 
steamship London three years ago, was presented on the 29th 
of December last to the trustees of the Public Library and 
Museum of Art, Melbourne. The bust was executed by Mr. 
Charles Summers, the cost having been defrayed by the pro- 
ceeds of a series of amateur theatrical performances get up by 
the newspaper press gentlemen of Melbourne. 

The death is announced of two well-known Frenchmen, 
both distinguished. Exactly twenty-one years ago, M. de 
Lamartine, who has just passed from among us at the age of 
seventy-nine, was the most prominent man in Europe. Mar- 
ried to an English wife, he was well known in English 
society, but there was not much in his character and tem- 
perament specially to attract English sympathies. He was, 
in fact, intensely French, and his writings both in prose and 
verse have most of the characteristic faults as wel! as excel- 
lencies of French composition. Since the coup d'état M. de 
Lamartine has taken little part in the politics of his country, 
but only within a very recent period indeed had he laid aside 
the pen, with which he was always more at home than in the 
details of political life. M. Troplong (who died on Sunday) 
was seventy-four years of age. Unlike M. de Lamartine, he 
has filled a much more conspicuous place since the establish- 
ment of the Empire than he did previously. In 1854 he was 
made President of the Senate, and on the 30th of December 
in that year the Emperor conferred on him the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour. In 1852 he replaced M. Pourtalés as 
first President of the Cour de Cassation, and in 1858 became a 
member of the Privy Council. 3 

The very choice collection of old Sevres porcelain and deco- 
rative objects of Lord Ashburton, removed from Buckenham, 
Norfolk, has been brought to the hammer by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods, at their rooms in King-street, St. James’s, 
by order of the executors. There was a very large attendance 
of buyers, and the prices realised were high. ; 

A celebrated Swedish novelist and poet, M.  Kiellman 
Giransson, died on the 10th inst., aged fifty-eight. His 
principal work is a romance entitled ‘‘ Abednego. 

Some short time ago a paragraph appeared in the papers an- 
nouncing the important discovery recently made at the India 
Office Library of ‘the Timour MSS.” The discovery was 
important ; but the name of the discoverer was not given, 
We learn that it is Hassun Effendi, an eminent Arabic scholar. 

The full-length white marbel statue of Clesinger, represent- 
ing a woman stung by a serpent, has been sold at the Hotel 
des Ventes, Paris, for 9402. 


It is not everyone that is | 


| nine children. 


Mr. Keeley, the comedian, is reported to have died worth 
30, 0002 

The American actress, Mrs. John Wood, has taken the St. 
J. ames’s Theatre on a lease. 

It is said that a young and rather prepossessing lady of an 
old and highly-respectable English family will make her ap- 
pearance at one of the West-end theatres, at Haster, in an 
equestrian drama’ of great magnificence, and abounding in 
wonderful and sensational effects, ‘The young lady is well 
known in the hunting-field as one of the most fearless and 
daring of riders. 

An ancient opera-house manager, M. Durais, has recently 
died in his ninety-first year. He was a page once to the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. 

The question of the severance of the Siamese twins has 
not, in their own minds, taken quite so decided a form as has 
been supposed. The wish seems to be that of their respective 
families. They married two sisters, and each is the father of 
Eng has six sons and three daughters, Chang 
six daughters and three sons. Between the families there is 
not the same perfect harmony as between the fathers, and 
there are periods when each family wishes to have a father all 
to itself. At least so report says. 

A series of popular readings from the poets and dramatists 
is announced to be given at the Crystal Palace by Mdme. 
Taxille Daschkoffe (Shakespearean reader to the Emperor and 
Court of Russia), Miss Edith Heraud, the eminent trazedi- 
enne, Mdme. Manso de Villa, Mr. Arthur Wieland, Mr. Wil- 
mot Harrison (the popular dramatist), and Mr. Lin Rayne, of 
the Lyceum Theatre. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s first soirée musicale will take 
place on the 9th of March at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

A marriage is arranged between M. Wasloo, an amateur 
sculptor of great talent and fortune, and Mdlle. Jeanne de 
Sombreuil, a descendant of the famous heroine of September. 

We receive from Florence continued accounts of the success 
of the Cherubini Society at Florence ; which, it may be re- 
collected, is directed by a lady. ‘‘The Opera there,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘is worse than usual, which is saying a 
great deal.”—The coming of a new singer, Mdlie. Anna 
Regan, niece and pupil of Madame Angher Sabatier, who is 
described as one of the few left who perpetuate the great tra- 
ditional school of Italian singing, may be shortly expected in 
London. 

The Man with Two Lives, a version, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, 
of Les Misérables of M. Victor Hugo, will be the Easter 
novelty at Drury-lane. 

The next novelty to be produced at the Princess’s Theatre 
will be a new drama from the pen of Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
for which Mdme. Celeste is engaged by Mr. Vining to enact 
the principal character. 

Gustave Doré will, it is said, send not one, but two paint- 
ings to the salon of this year. ‘The first represents the body 
of Rossini after death ; the other, Rossini under the figure of 
the Genius of Music in tears. Many of Doré’s friends have 
advised him to have the latter placed in the foyer of the 
Italian Opera-house, as long as the mdesetro’s famous mass is 
being executed. 

The Rossini celebration at Pesaro is not to take place before 
August next. Cherubini’s Requiem, the very finest in being, 
and ‘*‘The Swan’s” Stabat Mater, are to be performed. 

Rossini left three millions of francs. An Italian paper 
states that according to a codicil found after the will, the 
City of Pesaro is entitled immediately to all the composer’s 
property in Italy on condition that fifty per cent. of it is paid 
to the widow. 

At Whitsuntide, at Bradford, a monument of the late Mr. 
Richard Oastler, the successful advocate of the ‘‘Ten Hours 
Bill,” is to be uncovered by the Karl of Shaftesbury. 

The Glasgow papers state that Mr. John Thomson, the 
husband of the sole surviving daughter of Burns, died last 
week at Crossmyloof. He was brought up at the loom, but 
about the beginning of this century was a sergeant in the 
Stirlingshire Militia, and his colonel, by whom he was much 
respected, often spoke of him as the handsomest man in the 
regiment. While at Dumfries he met Elizabeth, daughter of 
Burns, whom he married while she was not quite out of her 
teens; and on leaving Dumfries he was presented by Jean 
Armour with many manuscripts and relics of the poet. 
Thomson was not only a man of great physical strength, but 
had a vigorous intellect and a great fund of genuine humour, 
and in his day produced some good verses. For manly inde- 
pendence of character he was such a man as Burns would 
have been proud of as a son-in-law. The fact of his marriage 
connexion might possibly have procured him some preferment, 
but while he had strength he shunned taking advantage of 
such relationship, and was proud to bring up his family by his 
own industry. The sentiment, ‘‘ The Lord be thanked | can 
plough,” applied in his case most emphatically. 

At Mr. M‘Lean’s gallery in the Haymarket there is now on 
view an adiwirable collection of oil paintings, comprising many 
choice productions in landscapes and ‘‘ genre” by the most 
distinguished modern masters, both British and foreign. The 
exhibition would be well worth visiting if only for the sake of 
two famous pictures, ‘‘ Penelope” (11) and ‘‘Phryneg” (23), 
by M. C. Marchall, which attracted so much attention when 
exhibited last season at the Salle in Paris. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia were present last week 
at a grand concert in which Madame Patti was the great at- 
traction. ‘The receipts amounted to 2, 400/. 

On Tuesday evening last week, Mr. Fred. Chandler read to 
an audience of about 200, composed of the friends and 
employés of the Messrs. Jay, in Regent-street, extracts from 
Shakespeare, Byron, Tennyson, and Tom Hood. During the 
evening musical selections were played by Miss Power, and 
these were alternately enlivened by some charming songs and 
ballads by Miss Emily Howard. Monsier Livaley sang some 
Italian music, accompanied on the piano by Master Melton. 
The employés supped after the entertainment, and Captain 
Jay also entertained his friends at his private residence in 
Cavendish-square. Entertainments of this kind certainly 
speak well tor the mutual trust and confidence existing 
between the employer and employed, even if they serve no 
higher purpose. 


TRANSPARENT CoLourLess LAcquer.—Under this name, 
Messrs. Brodie and Middleton, of Long-acre, offer for sale a 
preparation which promises to find its way very generally into 
domestic use. Everyone knows that the lustre and polish of 
ordinary brasswork are due to the thin coating of ordinary 
lacquer with which it is covered, and which, by excluding 
the air, prevents the process of oxidation. But frequent 
cleansing removes this lacquer from microscopes, door-plates, 
medieval chandeliers, and so forth; and the re-coating with 
the lacquer is both a troublesome and expensive process. The 
new preparation is designed to obviate these difficulties. 
It can be laid on by anyone with a common camel-hair 
brush, the object need not be heated, and the action of the 
air is prevented. This new substance, our informant states, 
is quite liquid, dries with some rapidity, and is readily re- 
moved by turpentine. 
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Tuis is one of the most trying periods of 
the year for the chronicler of fashion— 
there is so little novelty to record. Ac- 
“9 cording to Le Follet, the tunic camargo 
** in lace may be considered the style of 
1 skirt which has met with the most de- 
cided success in Paris. It is worn with 
any dress, being caught up either at the 
back or sides by large bows of ribbon, 
and nothing is easier than to alter these 
bows to suit the under-skirt worn with it. 

Flounces of lace are much in vogue. 
Upon rich materials they are laid on perfectly flat, so as 
to show the ; attern and texture. 


OPERA HOOD.—Sg. 1. 


Very pretty tunics and scarfs are made of tulle worked 
with gold or satin spots, or flowers of satin. 

The sash is quite as important an article of dress as it 
has been for some time past, and made in such varieties 
that it is impossible to enumerate them. The plaid or 
Algerine sashes are very recherche; they are usually 
fringed at the ends, and tied on one side of the skirt, 
forming a pouff. 

The ceinture ‘‘ watteau,” forming bretelles, is very 
becoming, especially for young ladies; also the butterfly 
sash in plain satin, the bows imitating the shape of the 
wings of the insect. 

For ordinary costume the chemise russe (the authority 
above quoted continues) has in some measure replaced 
the corsage. Many are made open in front, some are of 
velvet trimmed with small satin bows, and frequently they 
have revers of velvet or satin; sometimes the revers and 
little botys are cclourcd. Those of black velvet can be 
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DEMI-TOILETTE,—JLiy. 3. 


worn with any skirt ; made of plaid foulard they have a 
pretty effect if worn with a black skirt. 

For young ladies’ evening dresses white tarletane is 
much used. <A skirt, very bouillonnee, may be com- 
pleted by a tunic of striped silk, of a light colour, looped 
in puffs at the sides by bows to match, and trimmed with 
a silk fringe. The body made low or cut square, and a 
small fichu or berthe, with ends fastened at the waist, 
under a sash matching the colour of the tunic, and tied 
at the back. 

Toilettes of grenadine or Chantilly gauze are also very 
becoming for young ladies. They should be trimmed 
with coloured satin, either bias pieces of the material 
edged with small quilling, or light plisses or ruches made 
entirely of the satin. 

Open skirts, forming a tablier, may be made in tulle 
or tarlatane. In this case, medium-width flounces are 
placed round the lowerskirt, headed by a ruche or bouil- 
lonne, and the tunic, which is long, is opened at the 
sides of the front, and fastened by light wreaths of flowers 
ending in a bouquet. 

The round skirt, just escaping the ground, is still 
made with three gored breadths in front and three 
straight-way at the back. They are left either without 
trimming or with a wide flounce, a much narrower flounce 
being put round the tunic. Instead of flounces, ruches, 
bias pieces, or cords are used, the two former being com- 
posd of the material, the latter either of silk or satin of 
a suitable colour. 

Fringe of small pearls or beads of sky colour, or with 
tags and tassels of gold, blue or green flies, bees, and 
butterflies of prismatic hues, are ornaments fashionable 
for the trimming of evening dresses, as well as light 
mossy fringe or blonde of all colours embroidered with 
pearls, gold, or silver. We must not omit to mention 
the little satin bows edged with lace which are so muchi 
worn just now as cravates with morning costume. 

Dinner dress in Louis XV. style. Robe of mauve 
terry velvet, trimmed round the bottom with a flounce 
of Chantilly lace, headed by a mauve satin bias, and ar- 
ranged in the front in a deep vandyke, with a satin bow 
at each corner. High body, opened square in front, with 
basque or deep tunic open in front—all made in one piece 
with the body—trimmed to match the skirt, vandyked at 
the feont and side, slightly looping up the back. Sleeves 
down to the elbow, trimmed with a frill of lace and a 
bow of satin. 

Dinner dress of black satin, with a long plain train. 
Body opened square in front, trimmed with bright black 
feathers. Small vertugadin or panier at the back, gathered 
from the bottom to the top in three places, trimmed with 
feathers and lace. 

Dinner dress of blue satin, with a long train, trimmed 
spirally with lace and bows of satin dotted about here 
and there. Corsage ‘‘ Princesse,” forming an upper skirt 
of velvet of the same shade, trimmed with a large 
flounce, looped up at each side by a large bow of blue 
satin. The body is half-low, and trimmed with lace. 
Long open sleeves, cut open to the elbow, and also 
trimmed with lace. 

Dinner dress of ruby satin. Long train, trimmed with 
a flounce of black guipure and satin bows, which are 
placed all up the front, as well as round the skirt ; a large 
puff at the back, trimmed to match, forming also an upper 
skirt behind. Body opened en cceur, trimmed with a 
narrow guipure. 

Dinner dress of mauve poult de soie, trimmed round 
the bottom with white lace, headed with a ruche of satin. 
This skirt is looped up on each side over a mauve satin 
skirt, with a bouillonne flounce. Large satin bow at the 
back half-way down the skirt. Body very short on the 
shoulders, opened nearly to the waist in front, trimmed 
round with lace; satin bows at the shoulders and at the 
waist. Lace chemisette and long sleeves. 

Dinner dress of blue satin, trimmed round with flat 
plaiting. Over this a tunic of black satin, cut round in 
the shape of leaves, under which is a flounce of rich 
Chantilly, and looped up with bows of blue satin. Square 
body of black satin, with a plastron of jet. 

Dinner dress of poult de soie, shot grey and citron. 
Tablier trimmed with bouillonnes of citron-coloured satin, 
and bows of the same up the sides. Train of grey, edged 
with a flounce, headed with bouillonnes and bows of 
citron satin. The body is high at the back, and opened 
with revers in the front, with two small basques, making 
a kind of waistcoat. Sash of grey, trimmed with citron 
satin. 

Dinner dress of light green taffetas. Long train, quite 
plain. Body high at the back, open square 1n the front. 
Basques looped up at the side and back, trimmed round 
with a narrow white guipure. Tight sleeves down to the 
elbow, trimmed with a silk frill, edged with a narrow 
guipure. Sash with a iarge bow of silk and lace. 

Dinner dress of pearl-grey faye, trained and trimmed 
round with sultane velvet. Body open square in front, 
trimmed round, imitating a pelerine at the back, with a 
plisse of velvet. A similar plisse is placed on each side 
of the front breadth, finished off by large bows and ends 
of velvet. Velvet sash, tied at the back under a puff of 
the skirt. Crystal buttons to fasten the body. 

Ball dress of white satin, with a plisse of double tulle, 
crossed by rouleaux of satin. Up the front of the skirt 
bouillonnes and rouleautes of satin, forming a round 
tablier. Similar trimming forms a puff at the back, over 
along train of white satin, edged with flounces of double 
tulle. A trail of fuchsias is placed on the skirt and round 
the top of the low hody. 

Ball dress of pink poult de soie, covered with pink tulle, 
worked with silver stars. Tunic of pink satin, edged 
point d’Alengon. Pointed body, trimmed en fichu with 
bows and lace. : 

Ball dress for a young lady. Short dress of white tulle, 
having. seven, nine, or eleven narrow fluted flounces 
bound with blue, pink, or white satin. Tunic trimmed 
with three or five little flounces, and looped up en panters 
by the end of the braces on the body. These are formed 
with a small plisse of satin (of the same shade as the 
edging of the flounces), forming a heading to two small 
frills of tulle; a large bow of satin fastens them at the 
waist at the front and back, from under which the ends of 


- the braces hang, looping the tunic. 


Ball dress of white satin, with a long train trimmed 
with the satin headed by a gold blonde mingled with a 
garland of lilies of the valley, formed of small pearl beads 
and gold stalks, which is carried up the sides, and finished 
off by a bouquet of lilies and gold grass, looping up a tunic 
of tulle worked with gold. White satin round body, with 
sash tied behind, under a bouquet and trail of lilies and 
gold blonde. 

Ball dress of pink poult de soie, covered with bouil- 
lonnes of pink tulle, crossed by rouleaux of pink satin, 
and small roses. Paniers of pink tulle looped up by 
wreaths of roses. 

Ball dress of white satin, very long behind, trimmed 
with four plaitings up the front. Court train, made with 
bouillonnes of tulle and biasses of green satin. Paniers of 
tulle edged with lace. Sash and bows of green satin. 
Wreaths of tea roses and leaves at the sides. 


OPERA HOOD AND CLOAK.—/l'1g. 2. 


Ball dress of green satin, with trained skirt. Upper 
skirt of green tulle, looped up by large puffs of blonde, 
and edged by two flounces of blonde. Tunic of white 
blonde. Low body, with trimming of blonde. 

Ball dress, with under skirt of cerise of satin, with a 
very wide tuyaute of the same, lined with white satin. 
Tunic of white satin, long at the front, short at the sides 
and just meeting the flounce at the back, trimmed round 
with lace. Tablier formed of four flounces of lace up the 
front breadth. Large butterfly bow, lined with cerise 
satin, at the back, and lace short tunic at the back. 

Court dress of white satin, with round skirt, trimmed 
up the front with four guipure flounces. Train of 
violet velvet, lined with white satin, trimmed with wide 
guipure and a thick rouleau of violet satin. Small tablier 
(above the flounces across the front) made of guipure and 
finished off at each side with guipure and violet velvet. 
White satin body, trimmed with guipure. 

The diadem, although still much worn, does not gain 
favour very decidedly, the fanchon still remaining as 
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much worn as ever. Thu:, a fanchon of black spotted 
het ; a curtain of black satin, trimmed with a ruche of 
ack lace, continuing so as to form strings, and fastened 

Y a bow of green satin. In the front a diadem of black 

ace, trimmed with four large drops of cut jet. On one 
Side a large bow of green satin ribbon, with a curled 
feather across the diadem. 

A chapeau pouff of black lace, with bouclettes of blue 
Velvet on the pouff, which are carried down as strings, 
edged with black lace, and fastened by a jet ornament. 

‘cross the front a diadem of velvet and lace, and at the 

Side a blue curled feather and black aigrette. 
. A bonnet of blue velvet, with white aigrette, fastened 
In by a large bow of blue satin ribbon. Strings of blue 
Velvet, lined with satin, and edged with white blonde 
astened by a satin bow. 

_ Another, of ruby satin, trimmed with black lace and an 
Ugrette. Diadem of black lace and ruby satin, and 
Strings of satin edged with lace. 

A third, of white terry velvet: diadem of white curled 
feathers, and at the side a small bright-coloured bird. 

rides of white blonde falling over the chignon, and 
fastened under the chin by a small bird to match that on 
the bonnet. 

The same design in black lace, with a diadem of jet 
and very bright-coloured birds, is equally elegant. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPERA HOODS. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the Baschil opera hood ; in Fig. 
1 the hood is complete of itself, composed of garnet- 
coloured cashmire, lined and braided with white. Fig. 2 
forms part of a loose cloak with sleeves. It is of maize- 
Coloured cashmire, trimmed with black velvet and small 
Maize tassels. 

DEMI-TOILETTES. 

Fig. 3 represents a fichu of spotted black net folded 
across the shoulders, and edged all round with black lace, 
and fastened with a bow of ribbon before and behind. 

tig. 4 wears a Garibaldi of plain white Brussels net 
striped with blue ribbon, with little rosettes upon it made 
of Valenciennes edging, and a row of them upright round 
the throat. If black lace is preferred it may be trimmed 
with garnet or gold-coloured ribbon instead of blue. 

BALL DRESSES. 

Tig. 1 represents a dress of white tarlatan or extremely 
fine Swiss muslin bullionnée over a rose-coloured silk 
petticoat, and trimmed with a plissé of rose-coloured satin 
ribbon above the flounce, which covers the hem. 

Over this skirt there is a tunic and sacque, both of the 
Same material, bordered with lace and trimmed with rose 
ribbon. The bodice is square, bordered with ribbon. The 
Sleeves are simple puffs, with epaulettes of lace. 

Fig. 2.—A robe of white net, with stripe lace flounces, 
Over a petticoat of green taffetas. A tunic of three rings 
of white net edged with lace. The bodice is of folds of 
net, and ribbon braces and sash. The lace on the tunic 
and the flounces is also trimmed with ribbon put on plain. 
The ribbon is of a deep myrtle green satin; the petticoat 
of a very light and very bright green. In her hand she 
carries one of Mr. Rimmel’s surprise fans, starting from 
a rose. 

Lig. 3.—A robe of white tulle with a flounce on which 
there are four rows of celestial blue, and a plissé with a 
doubled edge bound with ribbon. The under jupe is of 
celestial blue taffetas. The second skirt is very ample 
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and of unhemmed tulle, caught up to the waist at each 
side. The bodice and short tunic are of celestial blue 
velvet bordered with Brussels lace, and caught up by 
a spray of pale pink roses with deep pink hearts. A 
plissé of tulle forms the berthe. The hair is dressed with 
a band of blue ribbon and a spray of pink roses; orna- 
ments, pearls. 

Fig. 4.-—A white tulle dress over a white silk slip, the 
flounce trimmed in vandykes, and a wide vandyke quill- 
ing bordered by garnet-coloured satin ribbcn. The bodice 
and tulip-leaved tunic of rich garnet silk bordered with 
lace and puffed @ paniers, with slight wreaths of clematis. 
The bodice has a berthe of tulle, the sleeve of tulle with 
a ruched epaulette of yvarnet ribbon. Necklace and 
earrings garnet, 
coiffed with a bow of garnet-coloured velvet. 
white, fancy stitched, with garnet. Ormolu fan. 
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ony sharp, blustering winds we have experienced since 
RS 


last we wrote, accompanied as they were on Sunday by a 

very low temperature and a slight snow fall, must act as 
a counterpoise to the bright and strong, yet fitful, sunshine that 
has made the month almost like April, and give us due 
warning not to presume too much yet in exposing tender or 
half-hardy plants. 

In the hardy flower garden the lovely varieties of Scilla 
will now have done flowering. It will be of great advantage 
to the bulbs if all the old seed-vessels attached to them are 
picked off. Those who have delayed thus long to prune their 
Roses—and it may be rightly, for much sharp cutting weather 
may yet be experienced—may now proceed cautiously with 
the operation. Scotch Roses, or other similar rambling Briar- 
like sorts, simply need thinning out; the Provence or Moss 
varieties should be pruned to four or five eyes, the Damask to 
six or eight, the Hybrid Provence and Hybrid China to seven 
or ten. Hybrid and Damask Perpetuals must be shortened, 
after being properly thinned, to three or four eyes, according 
to the strength of individual plants. Tea-scented and 
Noisettes may this season, as the wood is tolerably well 
ripened, be permitted to retain rather a liberal supply of last 
year’s growth, as they are likely to flower pretty freely. 

Evergreens of all kinds can now be planted, excepting 
in low-lying badly-drained soils, which are yet too wet 
to be trodden upon. It is of more importance to take the 
specimens up with the whole of the fibrous roots intact than 
having large ponderous balls of soil. The later we get into 
the season, as Mr. Glenny wisely reminds us, for planting the 
more care should be taken in the removal, and the more exact 
we should be in placing plants in the ground. A tree, plant, 
bush, or cane, badly planted, may dwindle for years without 
dying or growing. It may make a little growth, but no 
healthy progress. It is unhealthy from the first, and 
continues so. Take up such a tree, and you will find the roots 
as unhealthy as the top ; the ragged that were underground 
are mouldy or rotten ; there is an absence of whole fibres and 
wide-spreading roots. People wonder how it is that trees do 
not flourish, when the sole cause is in the planting and pruning. 

Dahlia roots should be examined, and if any are atall inclined 
to shrivel, they should be potted without loss of lime; and 
all those which are wanted to be increased much should be 
potted and set to work. All the plants in pots in frames 
should be examined and cleaned—the dead leaves picked off. 
| The soil of tulip beds should be loosened between the rows, 
the lumps bruised, and the earth closed against the stems. 
_Tbey are much too forward for the season, and must be care- 
fully covered against frost nightly, for we have not twelve 
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BALL DRESSES. 


hours’ security from that and cold winds, which would spoil 
the bloom, though it would not kill the bulbs. 

Geraniums and other plants in dwelling houses should be 
cleared of dead and discoloured leaves ; cut back the branches 
where necessary for the form of the plant. Stir the surface 
of the soil down to the fibres, throw out the crumbs, and fill 
up with fresh compost. Fuchsias must be pruned into shape, 
and all the thin wiry shoots cut clean away, down to the old 
wood. All the branches should be shortened, for the new 
growth will be all the stronger for it. If all the branches 
were cut back to within two inches of the main stem the 
plant would be larger than ever by the middle of summer. 
When you want to increase the stock by cuttings let the 
young shoots get an inch and a half long, and take them off be- 
When the shoots come out after 
pruning rub off all that have come where you do not want 


the plant. In all cases it would be well to treat plants in 
dwelling-houses with larger pots, if those they are in are filled 
with roots. All plants are better for top-dressing when kept in 
the same pots. Hyacinths in glasses should have fresh water 
—say once in three weeks ; but as the water is absorbed, fill 
up constantly to the bottom of the bulb. Those in pots must 
be liberally watered, and so must all other bulbs in pots. 
They may stand in pans of water, for they grow in water 
alone, while the same treatment would kill other plants. 

Want of space compels us to hold back our recommenda- 
tions as to climbers for a future article. 
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Tne BuckrnacuamM Puppinc.—Chop a pound of suet very 
fine, add to it half a pound of raisins stoned and halved, two 
eggs, a little nutmeg and ginger, two spoonfuls of flour, and 
the same of sugar. Mix these ingredients together ; put the 
pudding into a well-floured cloth, boil it for four hours, and 
serve with wine sauce. 

CHARLOTTE OF APPLES (FRENCH).—Butter well the bottom 
and sides of an iron mould, and line it with slices of fried 
bread, Fill the interior with apples prepared as for apple 
sauce, only they may be more cooked and'reduced in quantity 
so as to make them into a sort of apple marmalade, The ad- 
dition of a beat-up egg with the apple will help it to hold to- 
gether better. Cover the marmalade with a slice of toasted 
bread cut into a shape which will close the whole completely. 
The mould should have a metal lid. Put it into the oven for 
half an hour or so, where it will brown without burning. 
Turn it out whole on a dish, and serve asitis. No sauce or 
garnisbing is needed. 

OrANGE CustTaARpDs.—Boil the rind of half a Seville orange 
until it is perfectly tender. Take it up and beat it smooth, 
add to it the juice of a Seville orange, a tablespoonful of the 
best pale brandy, four ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, and the 
beaten yolks of six eggs. Whisk all well together for ten 
minutes, then by degrees pour in a pint of boiling milk. Keep 
beating until it 1s cold, then put the custard into cups, and 
place them ina shallow pan of boiling water to set. Stick 
some very thin pieces of candied orange chips over the tops, 
and serve either hot or cold. 

Rick PAncAKES.—Take a quarter of a pound of ground 
rice, put it into rather more than a pint of milk, and keep 
stirring it until it is as thick as pap ; then put in a quarter of 
a pound of butter and half a grated nutmeg. Pour it into a 
pan, and when quite cold stir in four eggs well beaten, two 
spoonfuls of powdered white sugar, and enough flour to make 
it of the consistency of batter. Mix the whole well together, 
and fry portions of it as pancakes over a quick fire. 

Oxrorp Dump.ines.—Take tinely-shred beef suet and cur- 
rants, of each eight ounces, the crumbs of grated bread four 
ounces, four dessert spoonfuls of flour, the thinly-shred rind 
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of a lemon, two ounces of sugar, some allspice and ginger, 
four eggs, and a sufficiency of milk to make it moist enough. 
Mix well, make it in twelve dumplings, and fry them in plenty 
of friture until they are of a nice brown colour. Serve them 
with sweet sauce. 

New Cotitece Puppincs.—Three quarters of a pound of 


stale bread grated ; the same quantity of beef suet, chopped |. 


very fine ; one pound of currants, half a nutmeg, a few cloves, 
a glass of brandy, two or three eggs, two spoonfuls of cream 
or milk; mix these well together, and make into a paste in 
the shape of eggs. Fry them gently over a clear fire in half 
a pound of butter; let them be of a nice brown colour all 
over. You may add blanched almonds and sweetmeats. 
Serve them up with wine sauce. | 

AnoTHER Recerpr.—Grate two pounds of the crumb of 
bread, shred half a pound of suct, and mix with half a 
pound of currants, one ounce of citron, and the same of 
orange-peel, quarter of a pound of sugar, half a nutmeg, three 
eggs beaten, whites and yolks separately. Mix these all to- 
gether, and make up the puddings to the size and shape of 
goose eggs. Having melted half a pound of butter in a frying- 
pan, when quite hot stew the puddings in it over a stove, 
turning them two or three times till they are of a fine light 
brown. Mix a glass of brandy with the butter and serve with 
pudding sauce. 

APPLE JELLY.—Pare any kind of sharp apples, cut them in 
pieces, and wash them in several waters. Boil them in a 
covered saucepan, with a good deal of water, until they are 
much reduced, and have become glutinous. Strain them 
through a thin cloth, and weigh them. Thoroughly clarify an 
equal weight of sugar, and pour the apples into it, boil up, 
ne skim. Boil again until it drops out of the spoon quite 
clear. 
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On Cutortne.—Chlorine was first suggested as a disinfect- 
ing agent by the French chemist Fourcroy in 1791 ; and it 
has, since that time, been very generally adopted. Chlorine 
is extricated from the decomposition of muriatic acid by 
peroxide of manganese ; but this is too expensive a pro2ess for 
ordinary occasions. The best materials, and the proportions 
of them, for extricating chlorine at a cheap rate was ascer- 
tained by Dr. Faraday, in the disinfection of the Milbank 
Penitentiary--namely, two ounces of powdered peroxide of 
manganese mixed with ten ounces of SAinane of sodium (sea- 
salt), and six ounces of strong sulphuric acid, diluted with 
four ounces of water. This quantity of materials is sufficient 
for purifying a room forty feet by twenty feet. The mixture 
should be put into a poreelain cup or basin, which should be 
placed in a pipkin of hot sand. The doors and windows of 
the room being shut, the fumigation may be left in the room 
for ten or twelve hours; after which, both the doors and the 
windows should be thrown open, to admit a current of air to 
pass through the apartment and carry off the chlorine. One 
objection exists to the employment of the above mode of 
extricating chlorine in apartments which are inbabited— 
namely, its powerful irritant influence on the lining or mucous 
membrane of the air-tubes in the lungs, and the cough which 
it excites. In order to obviate these inconveniences, the 
chloride of lime is employed, which, by attracting the car- 
bonie acid of the air, and causing the conversion of the lime 
into a carbonate of lime, separates the chlorine in a free or 
gaseous state. The chloride of lime should be mixed with 
water, in the proportion of one part to forty of the water, in a 
flat dish or plate, so as to expose a large surface to the action 
of the air ; and the dish holding this mixture should be placed 
on a table, on the leeward side of the bed of the patient. The 
floor of the sick-room should also be sprinkled with it; and rags, 
moistened with it, suspended in different parts of the room. 
The solution of the chloride of soda may be employed instead 
of the solution of the chloride of lime. The same chemical 
changes take place, and gaseous chlorine is evolved. The 
solid furniture in the room should be previously washed with 
hot soap and water, and then with a solution of the chloride 
of soda or chloride of lime.—By a Physician. 

Cotp CreAM.—Take of white wax and spermaceti each 
loz., of oil of sweet almonds 120z., and of rose-water 8oz. 
Dissolve the wax and spermaceti in the oil, by means of 
gentle heat, stir until it begins to cool, when put in gradually 
the rose-water, and before it is quite cold add half a drachm 
of essence of lemon and bergamot in equal parts, 

ANOTHER.—Two drachms of white wax, six ditto spermaceti, 
three ounces of oil of almonds, a quarter of a pint of rose- 
water. Put all except the rose-water into a basin, let it 
stand near the fire till all be melted ; stir till rather cool ; 
put in the rose-water, and beat it till quite smooth with a 
silver fork. If the rose-water be warmed, and a very little 
carbonate of soda be added, it will be a great improvement. 
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_ Tue Suppen Dear or A Convicr In Newcate.—The 
inguset has been held, within the gaol, on the body of Mary 
Baker, who was recently convicted by the coroner’s jury of 
murdering her infant, whilst undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment in Newgate for passing bad coin. It may be remembered 
that when Dr. Gibson saw her the morning after her com- 
mittal for murder, she evinced signs of illness, and that shortly 
afterwards she was seized with convulsions, in one of which 
she died. Dr. Gibson had since made a post-mortem examina- 
tion, assisted by Dr. Smith, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and had ascertained that one of the kidneys was extensively 
diseased, and performed its functions, no doubt, imperfectly, 
.and this had resulted in the poisoning of the blood, and would 
account for the convulsions and death. The disease had also, 
very probably, affected the mind of the deceased, and rendered 
her incapable of knowing what she was doing, and she was 
possibly in that condition when she destroyed the child. The 
Coroner, in answer to a remark made by one of the jury, said 
that even supposing this to be the case, the former Jury were 
bound to return a verdict of wilful murder against her, as that 
tribunal could not enter into the question of insanity. The 
jury then returned their verdict that the deceased died from 
natural causes. = 

Mr. Green, of 86, Strand, is advertising, as may be seen by 
reference to our advertising columns, a quantity of first-class 
electro plate, which he professes to offer at unusually low 
prices.—ApvrT, 

CovcH anp Vorce.—Epps’s GLYCERINE JusuBEs.—Sore- 
ness and dryness, tickling and irritation, continually exciting 
coughs, with general hoarseness, are the symptoms imme- 
diately allayed by these jujubes. The salivary glands by 
the act of sucking are excited to pour out on the affected parts 
their secretion, which is immediately rendered actively heal- 
ing by the extremely efficacious properties of the glycerine 
gradually set free from the confection.—Prepared by James 
Epps and Co., Hommopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street ; 170, Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street.—La- 
belled tins, 2s, 6d. and 3s. Gd.; boxes, 6d. and Is. 
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Tur Queen drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon, 
last week, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole ; and 
Her Majesty went out in the grounds on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. 

Lord Dufferin arrived at Osborne on the Tuesday, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamberlain) and Lord Otho Fitz- 
gerald (Comptroller of the Household) arrived at Osborne on 
the Wednesday, and presented addresses to Her Majesty from 
the Houses of Parliament in reply to the Queen’s Speech. 
Lord Sydney had an audience of Her Majesty. 

Lady Waterpark succeeded the Dowager Duchess of Athole 
as Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. Colonel the Hon. 
Augustus Liddell succeeded Lord Frederick Kerr as Groom in 
Waiting. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole, drove out on Wednesday after- 
noon, and Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on 
Thursday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold took a short drive on Thursday morning. 

The Hon. Henry Bruce (Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) arrived at Osborne on the Wednesday, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
The Bishop of Lincoln and the Hon. and Rev. Edward South- 
well Keppel (Deputy Clerk of the Closet) arrived at Osborne 
on Thursday morning. The Bishop of Lincoln was introduced 
to Her Majesty’s presence by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and did homage on his appointment. The 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet was in attendance. Mr. Bruce, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Hon. and Rev. E. Keppel left 
for London after the ceremony. 

The Hon. Caroline Cavendish succeeded the Hon. Horatia 
Stopford as Maid of Honour in Waiting. The Hon. Eva 
Macdonald left Osborne. 

Her Majesty received the gratifying intelligence on Friday 
morning of her Royal Highness Princes Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein having given birth to a prince. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Prin- 
cess Louise, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and Prin- 
cess Victoria of Wales, left Osborne on Friday morning 
at a quarter past ten o'clock, and arrived at Windsor at 
a quarter before two. Her Majesty crossed over to Gosport 
in the royal yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, drove from the railway-station in 
Windsor, where Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein met 
them, to Frogmore House, and visited the Princess Christian. 
The Queen and Princess Louise remained to luncheon at 
Frogmore. The suite in attendance from Osborne consisted of 
Lady Waterpark, the Dowager Duchess of Athole, the Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish, Lieutenant-General F. H. Seymour, Col. 
Hon. A. Liddell, Mr. Duckworth, Mr. Sahl. Dr. Hoffmeister, 
and the Master of the Household. 

The Hon. Flora Macdonald arrived at the Castle as Maid 
of Honour in Waiting. The Earl of Morley also arrived as 
Lord in Waiting to Her Majesty. Dr. Hoffmeister left the 
Castle in the afternoon on his return to Cowes. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove in the grounds on Saturday morning. Her Majesty 
visited Princess Christian at Frogmore House. Prince Leo- 
pold also went out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. : 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, drove out, attended by Lady Waterpark. Prince Leo- 
pold, attended by Mr. Duckworth, also drove out. — : 

The Queen, their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, Prince Christian, and her Serene Highness 
Princess Henrietta of Schleswig-Holstein, and the ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine Service on Sunday 
morning in the private chapel. The Rev. C. Kingsley, chap- 
lain in ordinary to the Queen, and the Rev. H. J. Ellison, 
vicar of Windsor, officiated. The Rev. C. Kingsley preached 
the sermon. $ 

The Queen drove out on Monday morning, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. Princess Louise also went out, 
attended by the Hon. Flora Macdonald. Prince Leopold 
walked in the Home-park, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived at the Castle, and had an audience of the 
Queen. Baron Fabrice, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary for Saxony ; Baron Gevers, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary for the Netherlands ; and 
Baron Beaulieu, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for Belgium, also arrived, and were severally intro- 
duced to Her Majesty in the White Drawing-room by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and presented their 
credentials. Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain, arrived at 
the Castle at three o’clock, and had an audience of the Queen. 
The Earl of Southesk and Sir J. Stewart Richardson, Bart., 
secretary of the Most Ancient and Noble Order of the Thistle, 
also arrived. The Earl of Southesk was introduced to Her 
Majesty’s presence by the Lord Chamberlain, and received the 
honour of knighthood, after which the Queen invested the 
Earl of Southesk with the insignia of the Order of the Thistle. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise was present with Her 
Majesty during the ceremony. 

Lord Charles Fitzroy succeeded Lieutenant-General F. H. 
Seymour as Equerry in Waiting. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out on Monday afternoon, attended by the 
Hon. Flora Macdonald ; and Her Majesty went out cn Tuesday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold also went out. 

His Royal Highness Prince Christian and her Serene 
Highness Princess Henrietta of Schleswig-Holstein dined with 
the Queen on Monday. General the Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey 
were honoured with invitations. 

Her Majesty and the royal princesses, attended by the 
suite, left Windsor Castle on Wednesday for Buckingham 
Palace, where Her Maiesty was to hold a Courtat three o’clock. 

ACCOUCHEMENT OF PRINCESS CrrisTIAN.—On Friday morn- 
ing last week, at six o’clock, her Royal Highness Pritcee 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Helena of Grea 
Britain and Ireland) was safely delivered of an infant pune 
at Frogmore House, Windsor-park, where the Prince ane 
Princess Christian have been residing during the absence 
Her Majesty at Osborne. Dr. Fairbank, one of the eee es 
to the Queen, was the first to be in attendance, wt e if 
graphic messages were forwarded to Dr. Farre at ae voya. 
nurse to proceed to Frogmore as soon as possible, The nurse 
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reached Windsor by a special train at 6.30 A.M., promptly pro- 
vided by the Great Western Railway authorities at Padding- 
ton, Dr. Farre arriving by a later train ; but it is understood 
that the birth had taken place before the arrival of the nurse 
and Dr. Farre. Intelligence of the birth of the prince was at 
once transmitted by Prince Christian to Her Majesty, at Os- 
borne, the Duke of Cambridge, and other illustrious person- 
ages, who returned their congratulations, while the bells of 
St. George’s Chapel and the parish church announced the fact 
to the inhabitants of the Royal borough. The latest report is 
that the princess and infant prince are going on well. 

Prince Leopotp.—We are glad to be able to give a very 
good account of the health of Prince Leopold. His royal 
highness, as is well known, has exhibited at different times a 
disposition to loss of blood from the mucous membranes—a 
state of things which is characteristic of what is knawn as the 
hemorrhagic diathesis. The prince was seized with another 
attack on Thursday afternoon, the 28th ult. Dr. Hoff- 
meister was soon in attendance, and remained all night at 
Osborne. Sir William Jenner arrived early next morning 
from town, and under his charge the prince has progressed 
most favourably, and is at the present time quite convalescent. 
It is very satisfactory te be able to add that on this occasion 
there was far less cause for anxiety than existed last year. 
This, together with the consideration that during the past 
twelvemonth his royal highness’s health has materially im- 
proved in every way, affords reasonable ground for believing 
that the tendency to hemorrhage has lessened, and may con- 
tinue to decrease in the future. Of course some anxiety must 
necessarily still continue to exist. 

Tur PrINcE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.—Though the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are travelling under the incognito 
of Lord and Lady Renfrew, they will, whilst in Constanti- 
nople, be the guests of the Sultan. The palace at Salih Bazar 
is accordingly being prepared for the reception of their royal 
highnesses. 

Court ARRANGEMENTS.—We are authorised to state that 
the levee announced to be held at St. James’s Palace by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Arthur on behalf of the Queen 
has been postponed till Saturday, April 3. Her Majesty will 
hold drawing-rooms at Buckingham-palace on_ ‘Thursday, 
April 8, and Tuesday, May 11. Her Majesty’s birthday will 
be celebrated on Saturday, May 29. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Rosa Greville-Nugent will have a soirée dansante on 
Tuesday, the 9th of March. 

Viscount and Viscountess Boyne have arrived at their 
residence in Belgrave-square from Brighton, for the season. 

The Kmperor of the French has sent a magnificent bracelet 
to each of the three cantatrices who were so much applauded 
at the Court concert—Mesdames Carvalho, Schreeder, and 
Block. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale 
are about to leave for Sicily, where they purpose to remain 
till the early part of May. 

The Countess of Fife’s private theatricals will take place on 
the 10th inst., and not on the 9th, as was announced. 

The Dowager Viscountess Combermere will not leave Nice 
until after the Easter holidays. 

The seals have just been taken off the property of the 
Princess Bacciochi, in presence of Marshal Vaillant and M. 
Chassaigne-Goyon, who had represented the Emperor and the 
Council of State respectively at the funeral. The family 
papers have been brought to the Emperor, and among them 
are said to forty-five different volumes containing notes made 
by Napoleon I. at St. Helena. The Princess, besides her 
property in Brittany, possessed, as has been stated, an estate 
at Trieste, which produces a revenue of 100,000 francs a-year; 
the whole being left to the Prince Imperial. 

We have to record the death of Sophia Anne, Lady Watson, 
which occurred on Tuesday week, at Kingsworthy Lodge, 
near Winchester, in her seventy-fourth year. The deceased 
lady was the daughter of Mr. William Thoyts, of Sulhamp- 
stead House, Berks, and widow of Colonel Sir Frederick Wat- 
son, K.'T.S., who was knighted in 1819, and died in 1847. 

Lady Chelmsford’s dramatic party is appointed for the 10th 
inst., when their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge 
and Princess Mary of Teck will attend. ‘ 

The accident Sir John VY. B. Johnstone met with in the 
hunting-field on Saturday last has terminated in his death. 
The injuries the hon. baronet sustained were so serious that 
it was feared from the first that he could not recover. He 
broke his collar-bone and a rib, which entered his lungs. He 
died at his residence in Belgrave-square. 

The Duke and Duchess of St. Albans have arrived at 
General the Hon. Charles Grey’s residence in St. James’s 
Palace, from Bestwood-park, Notts, for her grace’s confinement. 

The Duke of Abercorn and Ladies Albertha and Maude 
Hamilton have left town to join the duchess and other mem- 
bers of the family, who are assembled at Cannes, 

Mr. Magniac, M.P., is still suffering from the effects of a 
severe accident which occurred to him while out hunting, and 
ug Ma be unable to attend to his Parliamentary duties before 
aster. 

Mr. Herbert, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Herbert have 
arrived at the Alexandra Hotel, for the season, from Muck- 
ross, Killarney. 

Viscount Jocelyn is still confined to his room by his recent 
accident. His lordship, although not sustaining any import- 
ant injury, will not be able, it is said, to resume his military 
duties for at least two months. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon have been entertaining 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., and other friends, at 
their seat, Castle Highclere, near Newbury. — 

Mrs. Henry Baillie’s first dancing party will take place on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., at her residence, 5, Upper Belgrave- 
street. 

The Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. 
Lowe entertained a select party at dinner on Saturday, at their 
residence in Lowndes-square, : 

Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe and Hon. 
Misses Canning have arrived in Grosyenor-square, from their 
seat in Hertfordshire, for the season. 

Lady Chelmsford will have an evening party on the 11th of 
next month. 

Lady Cecilia Bingham has gi i a daughter a 
50, Dovilandplace: 8 given birth to g t No. 

The extensive mansion and pleasure grounds standing in 
Holmwood-park, near Keston, in Kent, which was the pros 
perty and in the occupation of the late Lord Cranworth, ex- 
Lord Chancellor, has been taken by the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury asa temporary residence. This estate was purchased by 
the late Lord Cranworth only a few years before his death. 

: The Countess de Grey had her third reception on Saturday 
night at the family mansion in Carlton-gardens. Previously 
to the evening party the Lord President of the Council and 
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the Countess de Grey entertained at dinner his Excellency the 
etherlands Minister, the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 

Ce Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl and 
Ountess Grey, the Earl and Countess Russell, the Earl 
owper, Viscount Sydney, Lord Henley, Lady Margaret Beau- 

mont, Hon. Lionel and Mrs. Ashley, &c, 

t We have to annouuce the death of Lord W nford, which 
00k place at his residence in Park-place, St. James’s. The 
“ceased nobleman, William Samuel Best, Baron Wynford, of 
ynford Eagle, county Dorset, in the peerage of the United 

Wostom, was the eldest son of William Draper, first Baron 

ynford, who was elevated to the peerage on his retirement 

Tom the judicial office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
€ was born Feb. 19, 1798, and succeeded to the peerage on 

the death of his father in March, 1845, having married, July 

21, 1821, Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. William Thoyts, of 
ulhampstead, Reading, by whom, who survives his lordship, 
é has issue four sons and one daughter. His lordship is suc- 

yeeded in the peerage by his son, the Hon. William Draper 

‘ortimer Best, born August 7, 1826, and married in 1857 to 
liss Baillie, eldest daughter of Mr. Evan Baillie, of Dochfour, 
and granddaughter of the fifth Duke of Manchester. 

Lord Leigh, the Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, met 
With an accident on Friday while out with the North 

arwickshire hounds, and sustained a slight concussion of 

‘ brain. On Saturday morning his lordship was much 
etter, 

His Excellency the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne had a 
dinner party on Saturday evening at the French Embassy at 
Albert-gate. His Excellency’s guests comprised—His Ex- 
Cellency the Prussian Ambassador and Countess Bernstorff 
and Countess Thérése Bernstorff, his Excellency the Brazilian 
Minister and Madame Almeida, his Excellency the Belgian 
Minister, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. 
and Miss Gladstone, Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lady Moles- 
Werth, Sir John and Lady Harington, Mr. James Murray, 
“ur, and Mrs. Bischoffseim, Count and Countess Clermont 

onnerre, and Viscount de Contades. 

A grand ball was given by Col. his Serene Highness Prince 

dward of Saxe Weimar, O.B., and the officers of the 3rd 

attalion of Grenadier Guards, on’ Wednesday night last week 
to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, the Countess ‘Spencer, 
and about 400 members of Irish society in Dublin, in the 

Concert-room of the Exhibition Building, which, for brilliancy 

and taste in the decorations, has probably never been sur- 

passed. The whole of the decorations were executed under 
the supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst, Captain the 

on. W. Home, and Lieutenant the Hon. G. Villiers, and 
were carried out by Messrs. Fry and Co., of Dublin. The 
arrangements‘of the armour, arms, and the various and bril- 
liant military trophies was entrusted to Sergeant Smiles, the 
armourer of the battalion, who displayed great taste in the 
execution of his part of the work. The ball was given by the 

Guards as a farewell to the numerous friends they have made 

during their year’s service in Ireland. 

King George left Athens on the 22nd for the Peloponnesus. 
His Majesty is first to go to Tripolitza, and then to return by 
Patras and the Gulf of Corinth. This journey will retard a 

ittle the King’s intended visit to Corfu, where he will pro- 
ceed towards the end of May, to remain there until the ac- 
couchement of the Queen. 

The partisans of the ex-Prince Elector of Hesse lately de- 
termined to send him a present, which should be at the same 
time a political symbol, and have fixed their choice on a 
richly-ornamented throne, which they have transmitted to 
Prague, where the Elector resides. In return for this testi- 
monial of sympathy the prince publishes a letter in which he 
insists anew on the maintenance of his rights, and declares 
that he trusts in God to obtain justice. The Prussian journals 
reproduce this document, and observe that the ex-Elector 
Sees in the throne in question ‘‘a speaking symbol from which 
he gathers courage td prosecute the struggle and efforts al- 
ready commenced” to bring about a restoration. 

On Tuesday evening a series of Tableaux Vivants was given, 
by kind permission of Lady E. Howard, at 19, Rutland-gate, 
for the benefit of that numerous and unfortunate class of our 
fellow citizens who are known by the almost convertible terms 
of ** the distressed Irish.” The idea of such an entertainment, 
if not absolutely novel, was certainly unique. Heretofore it 
has usually been the dramatic muses who have been pressed 
into the service of charity, sometimes with but small advan- 
Fage to their own honour. The experiment of last night was a 
Welcome deviation from the beaten track, and the success 
which has attended it warrants the hope of its occasional re- 
petition. 

Mr. Hastings Russell, M.P., Lady Elizabeth Russell, 
General Bulkeley, Hon. and Rev. H. Napier, Mr. Cornwallis 
West, and Sir ‘I. Biddulph, left town on Tuesday, for Buck- 

urst, Sussex, there to await the funeral of the lamented Earl 

elawarr, which will arrive by road from Knowle, in Kent. 

Sir George Jenkinson, Bart., M.P., Lady Jenkinson, and 
family have arrived at their residence in Chesham-street, for 

€ season. 

, We learn by telegram that Viscount Gough died at eight 
0 oe on Tuesday morning, at St. Helens, Booterstown, near 

Ublin, 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday last week, at St. Mary’s Church, South 
Baddesley, near Lymington, was solemnised the marriage of 
Tr, Francis Peere Williams Freeman, R.A., fourth son of Mr. 
Villiams Freeman, of Pylewell-park, and Miss Ada Rooke, 
Youngest daughter of the late Captain Leonard Rooke, R.N., 
of Formosa. The bride, attired in white silk trimmed with 
White satin, and with white tulle veil, was attended to the 
altar by eight bridesmaids. The marriage service was per- 
°rmed by the Rev. W. Lempriere, M.A., of Rozel, Jersey, 
Cousin of the bride, assisted @y the Rev. H. P. Williams 
teceman, M.A., brother to the bridegroom, and the Rev. J. 
» Seaman, M.A., Vicar of South Baddesley ; the bride being 
tian away by her brother, Captain William Rooke, Royal 
ulery. 

M he marriage of Miss Bertha Marsh, daughter of M. H. 
arsh, Esq., late M.P. for Salisbury, to Captain George G. 
i acpherson, of the Coldstream Guards, third son of Cluny 
Acpherson of Cluny, took place on the Tuesday. The bride 
Was attired in a rich white silk, with a Honiton lace veil, and 
Was attended by eight bridesmaids, who wore dresses of white 
: acé with pink trimmings. : The church was crowded to 
Sits by anumber of the friends of the bride, and many 
hers interested in the ceremony, which was performed by 
€ reverend the uncle of the bride, and assisted by the Rey. 
; M. Hall, Curate of Weyhill. The inside of the church was 
eae decorated, and an archway was formed at the en- 
as marriage of Viscount Mahon, eldest son of the- Earl 
due Stanhope, with Miss Evelyn Pennefather, only 
mii ter of the late Mr. Richard Pennefather and Lady 
lly Hankey, took place on Tuesday last at St. George’s 


Church, Hanover-square. The bridal party assembled at the 
church at half-past eleven o’clock. The bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his brother, the Hon. Edward Stanhope, as grooms- 
man, arrived shortly before the bride, who was met at the 
church by the following ladies, officiating as bridesmaids : 
The Lady Mary Primrose, Lady Philippa Stanhope, Hon. 
Mary Henniker, Miss Talbot, Miss Olive Talbot, and Miss 
Hankey. The bride was given away by General Hankey. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. W. 
Pennefather, uncle of the bride, assisted by the Rev. T. Sikes 
and the Rev. Montague Hankey. After the marriage the 
bridal party partook of a breakfast at the residence of General 
and Lady Emily Hankey in Hyde-park-place. 

A marriage has been arranged between Lady Julia Leslie 
Melville, daughter of the Earl of Leven and Melville, and 
Lieutenant-General Richardson Robertson, C.B., of Tullie- 
belton, Perthshire. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Hon. 
Dorcas Skeffington, sister of Viscount Massereene and Ferrard, 
and Mr. Perey Fitzgerald. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Percival Hambro and 
Miss Mayne. 

Percy Sanden Godman, Esq., and Miss Arabella F, Smithe 
are to be married on the 30th of March. 

The marriage of the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, M.P., 
First Commissioner of Works, with Miss Guest, daughter of 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, has been fixed for Wednesday, the 
10th March, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Scotch confirmation, or testamentary disposition, of 
the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Hope-Vere, who died on 
December 19 last, at her residence, 20, Park-lane, was sealed 
in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate on the 13th ult., the: per- 
sonalty having been sworn under 12,0000. 

The will of the Hon. Catherine Tollemache has been 
proved under a nominal sum; and that of Lady Bradford 
under 4,0007. 

The will of Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., K.C.B., 
admiral of the fleet, J.P., and deputy-lieutenant for Hants, 
late of East Cosham, Portsmouth, was proved in London, on 
the 20th ult., by Mr. Septimus Curtis, the son, and Frances 
Ann Curtis, the daughter, power being reserved to Mr. John 
E. Padden, of Fareham, the executors and trustees. The per- 
sonalty was sworn under 12,0007. The gallant admiral died 
on the 14th ult., at the age of eighty-three. The will is dated 
October 2 last. Sir Lucius has left to his daughter Elizabeth 
O’Shea, and to his son, Septimus Curtis, certain articles of 
plate. The rest of the plate and the residue of his personal 
estates he leaves to his daughter Frances Ann Curtis. His 
real estates at Wymering, Portsea, and Chatering, in 
Hampshire, he leaves to his son Septimus, chargeable with an 
annuity to executor’s sister, Jane Curtis. He leaves his 
estates at East Cosham and all other his real estates to his 
daughter Frances Ann Curtis, whom he has appointed 
residuary legatee. 

A Hinpoo Farmer’s Wire.—The women manage every- 
thing, and the men hardly ever venture to disobey their orders. 
It is they who buy and sell, and lend and borrow; and, 
though the man comes to the cutcherry to have his rent 
settled, he always receives his instructions before leaving 
home. If he gives up any point of them, however trifling, he 
is sure to incur her resentment. She orders him to stay at 
home next day, and sallies forth herself in great indignation, 
denouncing the whole tribe of revenue servants. On her 
arrival at the cutcherry she goes on for near an hour with a 
very animated speech, which she had probably begun several 
hours before, at the time of leaving her own house ; the sub- 
stance of it is that they area set of rascals for imposing on 
her poor simple husband. She usually concludes with a string 
of interrogations—‘‘ Do you think I can plough land without 
bullocks ? that I can make gold? or that I can raise it by 
selling this cloth ?” She points, as she says this, to the dirty 
rag with which she is half; covered, which she has put on for 
the occasion, and which no man would choose to touch with 
the end of a stick. If she gets what she asks, she goes away 
in a good humour ; but if not, she delivers another philippic, 
not in a small female voice, but in that of a boatswain, for by 
long practice she is louder and hoarser thana man. As the 
cutcherry people only laugh at her, she carries her eloquence 
where she knows she can make it be attended to. She returns 
to her unfortunate husband, and probably does not confine 
herself to entirely logical arguments. She is, perhaps, too 
full of cares and anxieties to sleep that night, and if any per- 
son passes her house about daybreak, or a little before it, he 
will certainly find her busy spinning cotton. If I have not 
seen, I have at least often heard the women spinning early in 
the morning, when it was so dark that I could scarcely follow 
the road.—The Englishman in India. 

‘*RuGLeN MArriAGeEs,”—Our Scottish fellow-countrymen 
have some phrases which are puzzling to the outside world. 
‘‘Ruglen marriages ” have rather a singular history. Two 
hundred years ago an Act was passed inflicting very heavy 
penalties for clandestine marriages, without proclamation of 
banns, but not making the marriage void. With some ingenuity 
the Act passed to repress such marriages was made an instru- 
ment for facilitating them. Persons clandestinely married 
sent a friend to give information of the offence to the procurator- 
fiscal, and very often it was done where two persons wanted 
to be clandestinely married; he brought them before a magis- 
trate under the statute, whereupon they pleaded guilty, were 
fined a nominal sum, and thus for 5s. obtained a sentence 
equivalent to a marriage certificate. The 5s. for fees appears 
to be the key of the transaction. In some places there grew 
up a regular business of this kind, and the process was made 
easy and popular 3 printed forms were kept ready at the court- 
house—petitions in the name of the fiscal, confessions of the 
parties, and the sentence; and all that was necessary was for 
two persons married, or wishing to be married, to attend and 
get the forms filled up, sign their names,- and pay the fees. 
The statute, indeed, imposed a punishment of three months’ 
imprisonment, but the sentence ‘‘reserved to consider how 
far the parties ought to be imprisoned,” and the courts may 
be ‘considering ” to this day. The law gave effect to these 
sentences as good evidence of a marriage. These ‘‘ marriages 
before justices” being very common in the small burgh of 
Rutherglen, acquired the short name of ‘‘ Ruglen marriages.” 
The royal commission on marriages, which reported last year, 
was informed that this judicial farce eventually got disrepu- 
table, and gradually the practice died out, and has now been 
extinct for about twenty years. 


A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA CocoA Ig 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homco- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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Tue Lady Mayoress distributed the prizes to the London 
Rifle Brigade on Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace. 
The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs attended in their official robes, 
and the great Handel orchestra, on which the ceremony took 
place, and all the galleries commanding a view of the or- 
chestra, were filled with spectators, The prizes were very 
numerous. One of them, described as the ‘* Hymeneal Chal. 
lenge Cup,” the winner received on this ‘‘N. B.” condition— 
“The cup, together with a wedding ring, becomes the pro- 
perty of the winner if married within six months of the com- 
petition.” a: 

The Cambridgeshire Liberals gave a banquet a few nights 
ago at the Guildhall, Cambridge, to Mr. Richard Young, the 
Liberal member for the county in the last Parlirment, but who 
was defeated at the general election. In the course of the 
evening a testimonial of silver plate, of the value of 7001., 
was presented to Mr. Young, and a casket of jewels to Mrs, 
Young, 

The Marquis of Bute, after receiving the sacrament of con- 
firmation, made an offering of 300,000 francs (12,500/.) as a 
Peter-penny. ’ ‘ . 

The authorities of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s University at 
Ithaca, having discussed the question of admitting women, 
have decided not to do so. : 

A case of wife-selling is reported from Dittisham, a roman- 
tic village on the banks of the Dart. It seems that a bachelor 
with some little property wished to marry the wife of a neigh- 
bour, and, after some negotiation, he agreed to dispose of some 
of his property in order to raise the sum which her husband res 
quired—501, The purchase was completed, and the baby was 
taken into the bargain. The newly mated pair then went off 
on a wedding tour. The husband had not stipulated for pay- 
ment in advance, and when his wife was gone he tried in 
vain to got the money. ‘The steps which he eventually took 
to obtain payment brought the whole transaction to light. _ 

A sad accident occurred at the Lime-street-station, in 
Liverpool, a few nights since. A woman named Bibby, living 
at Warrington, reached the platform just as the train started, 
and, attempting to enter one of the carriages, fell under the 
wheels and was instantly killed. An infant which she cars 
ried in her arms was also serlously injured. 

An extraordinary suicide has been investigated by a 
coroner’s jury at Camden-town. A newsvendor, aged thirty- 
three, who is said to have been of weak intellect from his 
childhood, took a can of paraffin-oil into his bedroom, poured 
the oil over his body, and then set himself on fire. He died 
soon after he was discovered by his friends. It appears that 
he had threatened a few weeks ago to destroy himself by 
means of paraffin. i A 

The Oxford and Cambridge boat race is fixed for Wednes- 
day, March 17, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Russian papers report that the Polish ladies at Wilna 
have again taken to wearing mourning, as they did during the 
national movement of 1861-3. : ; 

A Mrs. Pym, of Ivybridge, Devonshire, has just died after 
a lingering illness, aged 100 years and three months. : 

A young man named Lanzerotti, aged twenty-one, has Just 
been tried at Venice for the murder of Giuseppe and Pietro Pia= 
centini, two brothers, and for along time his friends. He had 
fallen in love with one of their sisters, but her hand having 
been refused him he picked a quarrel with them and_stabbed 
them with a knife on the 16th November last. One died 
immediately, and the other some days later. Lanzerotti was 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment, with the singular dis- 
position that he should be confined in a dark cell on the 16th 
and 17th of every month. wir seurtaberie're 

On Friday morning last week Martha Ellis, living in Mas- 
borough, got out of bed, rushed down to the canal, and threw 
herself in. When the husband awoke he made a search for 
his wife, but he heard nothing of her wutil about seven 
o’clock, when her body was picked out of the canal by a boat- 
man. An inquest was held in the afternoon, and a verdict of 
‘‘Drowned herself while in a state of delirium tremens” was re+ 
turned. , “ 

Among the cabin passengers just arrived from New York 
by the steamship Columbia was Miss Anna Swan, a native of 
Nova Scotia, but of Scotch descent, who is en route to London 
and Paris. Miss Swan is stated to be eight feet one inch in 
height, and stout in proportion, weighing about 400lbs. 
She is twenty-one years of age, prepossessing In appearance, 
has a cultivated mind and engaging manners. She intends, 
previous to returning to New York, to make a short tour 
through Scotland. i 

The Countess Louise Danner, with whom the late King of 
Denmark, Frederick VII., had contracted a morganatie mats 
riage, has just left her estate near Copenhagen for the sottth 
of France. 

A young man of Greppen, in Switzerland, demanded the 
hand of a young woman of Argau in marriage. The family 
of the latter wrote to the curé of the parish to which the 
aspirant belonged, and the ecclesiastic sent so bad an account 
of the young man’s morality that the alliance was broken off. 
The lover has since then prosecuted the priest for calumny, 
and the tribunal has sentenced the latter to 10f. fine and to 
pay for the insertion of the judgment in one of the Lucerne 
journals. i 

In obedience to the writ of habeas corpus, the superior of 
the Loretto Convent, Rathfarnham, Dublin, appeared in the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, bringing with her the Hon. 
Miss Ffrench. Lord ffrench also attended in the Chief 
Justice’s chamber. After his lordship had had an interview 
with Miss Ffrench the parties were called in, and he stated 
that the young lady having expressed a desire to go to her 
mother, he had nothing to do but sce that her desire was 
complied with, ‘‘ Anybody that interferes with this lady,” 
he added, ‘‘ now that she is free by my order—not set free, 
but exercising her right to be heard under the habeas corpus 
law—I will consider guilty of contempt of court, and at once 
attach, without granting a conditional order.” Counsel 
having mentioned that Lady Ffrench was within the pre- 
cincts of the court, his lordship ordered the young lady to be 
conducted to her mother, in whose carriage she drove off. 
Before she left the court Lady Ffrench’s counsel stated that 
her ladyship had no objection to Miss Ffrench’s remaining 
with the ladies of the convent, pending an arrangement 
between Lord and Lady French and the proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery, so as to prevent unpleasantness. The 
Lord Chief Justice observed that his function ended with the 
making of his order. AE 

The New York Times boldly calls attention to an evil in 
American social life which has often been made the subject of 
comment by foreigners. Our contemporary points out that 
native Americans are fast dying out. The [rish and the Ger- 
mans keep up the population of the country, but American 
wives seldom become mothers. They used to have large fam1- 
lies, ‘‘ but they thrived long years ago, before corset strings 
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were invented, and small waists became fashionable, and long 
before the pernicious doctrines of Malthus were propounded.” 
The proportion of married women in the State of New York 
who have a child is one in ten. 

Liberty has been given, in the Dublin Court of Probate, to 
‘file a suggestion’ for the revival of the suit of Browne v. 
Esmonde—the great Esmonde will case—so that future pro- 
ceedings may be carried on (Sir Thomas Esmonde having de- 
ceased) in the name of Sir John Esmonde, Bart., M.P., and 
Mr. James Esmonde, of Danesfort, county Kilkenny, his 
executors. 

The celebrated Polish religieuse, the Mother Macrina 
Miecryslawska, who underwent such cruel persecution in 
Russia during the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, has arrived 
in Rome, and been assigned a convent by the Pope. 

A movement is on foot for the establishment of middle- 
class schools on Evangelical principles, to counteract the High- 
church Schools which have proved so successful in many 
parts of England. Amongst the subscriptions announced are 
—Mr. Francis Wright, 2,000/.; Mr. George Moore, 1,000/.; 
Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, 1,000/.; Mr. R. Hanbury, 1,000/.; Mr. 
John Martin, 1,000/7.; Mr. Joseph Hoare, 500/.; Mr. Hub- 
bard, 5007.; Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 5002; and many others 
of like amount. Mr. John Martin, the plaintiff in the case of 
Martin v. Mackonochie, is chairman of the committee, and 
the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, M.A., vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Hornsey-rise, honorary secretary. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
resolved on recommending at their March meeting that a sum 
of 1,000/. shall be granted towards anew Australian bishopric, 
the site of which shall be at Bathurst, so soon as 1,000/. shall 
have been raised from other sources. Bathurst is at present 
in the metropolitan diocese of Sydney. 

It is stated that seven cases of illness caused by eating pork 
affected with trichnia spiralis have occurred in New York 
city, two of them proving fatal. This reappearance of the 
dreaded disease has caused some alarm. 

Sr. Pau.’s CaTHEDRAL.—Dr. Jackson, the new Bishop of 
London, has made the following appointments for the special 
Sunday evening services during this month: March 7, the 
Lord Bishop of Derry; 14, Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London ; 21, the Lord 
Bishop of London ; Easter-day (28), Rev. H. P. Liddon, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and chaplain to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury ; and on Good Friday (26), the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. Paul’s will preach in the evening. 

An extraordinary tragedy has just occurred at Grenoble. A 
gentleman of that town named Raron de Brayer, with his son, 
aged twelve, and his wife, were two mornings back all found 
dead in their apartment, the husband seated at a table with a 
bullet through his head, the boy pierced by two similar 
wounds, and the lady shot through the heart. The wife, in a 
fit of mental derangement, is supposed to have first killed her 
husband and son, and to have afterwards committed suicide. 

EXTENSIVE ROBBERY OF JEWELLERY,—The police have re- 
ceived information that a robbery of a most extensive nature 
was committed this week at the residence of Mrs. Cohen, 
in Park-lane, jewellery of the value of 5,000/. having 
been carried off by the thieves, who, it is believed, effected an 
entrance to the premises by climbing over the portico. Several 
active officers from Scotland-yard and the C Division are en- 
gaged in endeavouring to trace the thieves. 

A FEMALE Groom AND Burcrar.—At the Tonbridge 
Police-court, a young woman, aged about twenty-one, who 
some years ago ran away from her service as nursemaid to a 
family at Knockbolt, was committed for trial at the ensuing 
Maidstone Assizes on a charge of burglariously breaking and 
entering two houses at Brenchley a night or two ago. She 
now gave the name of Mary Field, and is of a somewhat pre- 
possessing appearance. She some five or six years ago went 
to the neighbourhood of Horsemonden as a young man, and 
found employment as a hop-picker. In consequence of her ex- 
ceedingly good behaviour and superiority of appearance, the 
Rev. J. W. Buxton took an interest in her, and procured for 
her a situation in the neighbourhood. She behaved very well, 
and after a time she went to the Bull Inn, Brenchley, where 
she for two years followed the vocation of potboy. She next 
went as stable-boy or under-groom to Mr. William Monck- 
ton, surgeon, of Brenchley, after which the Rev. F. Storr, 
the vicar of the parish, took her into his service as groom. 
During this time she had to exercise the horses, drive people 
out, wait at table in livery, and perform a number of other 
offices attendant on her post as groom, and this she did 
without raising the slightest suspicion of her sex. To the 
surprise of every one she last week absconded, and since her 
disappearance a letter was received from a lady in London 
making inquiry about the runaway, who was in reality a 
girl who had left her situation without acquainting her 
parents, who thought her dead, and who had offered a re- 
ward of 5/. for information. From the shop of a grocer, 
which was one of the places the prisoner was charged with 
breaking into, two old cheques were stolen, and these were 
found in the pocket of a coat the prisoner had left 
at her lodgings. This led to the prisoner's apprehension 
by Superintendent Dance, of the Kent County Constabulary, 
who found her sitting at home with her parents at Green- 
street-green, nursing a baby. He charged her with 
committing the burglaries (the only booty of which was the 
two old cheques), which she at first denied, but afterwards ad- 
mitted that she was the person who committed them, and 
wished it to be understood that no one assisted her. He 
took her into custody, and on searching her box he found it 
contained a quantity of male attire, a rifleman’s uniform and 
accoutrements, some false beards and curls, and a number of 
other things used for disguise. She was then wearing female 
attire, and said she committed the burglarics because she 
wanted money, as she had collected 10s. for a missionary 
society and could not pay it. She took the cheques thinking 
them to be good ones. Since she left home she had gone by 
the name of Henry Peck, and had for some time sold brooms 
about the country, disguised as a man with false beard and 
curls. At Brenchley she was paying her attentions to a young 
lady in the neighbourhood. 


The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, Cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., 
1,000 feeds for ods. 
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Dotes Anteresting 0D (pd. 


TuosE who stick to one style of dress are sure to be in 
the fashion once or twice in their lives. So with other things. 
Sedan chairs are again coming into vogue. The Princess 
Metternich and three other ladies have adopted them—though 
their use of them is confined to going to and from church. 

It is curious to reflect upon the kind of questions which stir 
most deeply the heart of that multitude which supports the 
‘‘ Largest Circulation in the World.” The other day, during 
the progress of the Saurin case, Sir John Coleridge quoted a 
nursery line as follows :— 


The queen was in the pantry eating bread and honey. 


Justice loves to relax her moody brow occasionally, and the 
Lord Chief Justice forthwith amended theSolicitor-General’s 
quotation thus :— 


The queen was in the parlour eating bread and honey. 


From this little episode has followed a bushel of correspond- 
ence in the Daily Telegraph. First, an ill-advised censor 
rushed into print declaring that every child of four knew that 
both pantry and parlour were wrong ; the word being kitchen. 
A lively dispute immediately sprang up, and on one day the 
paper contained sixteen letters—the writers variously assert- 
ing chamber, drawing-room, dairy, arbour, and parlour to be 
the correct reading ; while one authority gravely cites Lord 
Macaulay on the popular side, as the preface to the ‘‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” contains the line as a perfect specimen of 
Saturnian verse ; and in this quotation of Macaulay’s parlour 
is used. As though sixteen correspondents were not enough 
to agitate the important question, the J'’elegraph has a lead- 
ing article on the subject, which closes in the following 
characteristic fashion : ‘* It is funny, however, that the con- 
ventual system in England should culminate in a ‘Song of 
Sixpence ;' and later generations of babies will lisp a new 
verse, perhaps to the old tune, ‘Sing a song of sisterhoods, a 
pocket full of rye, four and twenty black nuns in a nunnerie ; 
when the case was opened, the sisterhood was fudge ; wasn’t 
that a pretty case to set before the Judge?” : 

We are glad to learn from an amusing dialogue in La Vie 
Parisienne that the necessity of classifying French novels has 
at last been recognised. A lady entering a circulating library 
asks for a novel: ‘‘I don’t know how to tell you exactly the 
kind I want,” she says. ‘‘Oh, I think we shall be able to 
suit you,” was the reply. ‘*I mean something lively,” ex- 
plains the intending reader; the sort of book that would 
not be precisely suitable for the library of a young girl.” 
‘‘ Marie,” cries the keeper of the book-shop to her assistant, 
‘‘ novel for a woman of thirty-five.” ; 

A girl in Berkshire, Massachusetts, walked fourteen miles 
through the snow recently to meet and marry a young man 
who had been forbidden by her father to enter his house. 

In New York it has been discovered that oysters are adul- 
terated by soaking them in a solution of soda which swells 
them to a very tempting size. , 

This has certainly been a season of extraordinary mildness. 
Violets have never this winter been missed in the streets of 
Paris. Large bouquets of the Pale Parmese have been sold 
for a franc, and of the more ordinary violet for fivepence. At 
the flower markets the Parisians have kalmeas, spireas, 
rhododendrons, and azaleas in abundance : every flower shop 
has a bountiful supply of white lilac, lilies of the valley, &c., 
in profusion. Green peas and asparagus have been all through 
the winter purchaseable at the markets; and fish, in con- 
sequence of the mild weather, has been very abundant. _ 

Anna Gagarin, the daughter of a Moscow merchant, is the 
wealthiest heiress in Russia. Her prospective fortune is esti- 
mated at 100,000,000 roubles—about 15,000,0007. We should 
be sorry if this announcement brought a host of applicants in 
the shape of smart young men from London, who have just 
lost their Civil Service appointments of 100/. a-year by the 
new changes the Government has instituted. Fs 

Is Croquet A Mopern GamME?—In ‘‘Layamons Brut,”’ or 
Chronicle of Britain, vol. ii., p. 616, we find, under a descrip- 
tion of the sports at Arthur’s Court: ‘‘Some they driven 
balles wide over tha feldes.” . .. ‘‘Games of many a kind 
there they gan to play, and whoso might win honour of his 
game, thro art of any kind, men lead him before the sovereign, 
and the king for his game gave him’gifts most riche. <tagl: 
Alle the cweanes and all the lafdies leonede over walles to 
behold that fole pleie.” This lasted three days, ‘‘soch 
games and soch pljes!”—S. F. S. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that the total number of valen- 
tines delivered this year in the postal districts of Liverpool 
was 115,000. As in former years, an immense number of 
‘‘ babies” and dolls were sent as valentines. About 300 ob- 
jectionable articles, such as red herrings, black puddings, and 
rats, were also sent ; but these were, by order of the Post- 
office authorities, stopped and destroyed. One gentleman was 
favoured with a nightcap, which was superscribed, ‘ To —— 
a sleepy-headed gentleman,” &c. apt 

About 45,000 valentines were posted at the Birmingham 
office and at its sub-offices. Of these about 28,000 were for 
delivery in the town and rural districts, and 17,000 for other 
towns. A corresponding number was received from other 
towns for delivery in Birmingham, making the number de- 
livered coequal with the number posted. Birmingham being a 
‘“‘ forward ” office, about 35,000 valentines were received there 
from other towns to be sorted and again despatched ; making 
the total number of valentines dealt with at the Birmingham 
office 97,000. The valentines which passed through the Leeds 
Post-office numbered nearly 55,000, of which 20,000 were de- 
livered in the town. 

ARSENICAL PLAYTHINGS.—At the last meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Society Professor Atttield said: ‘‘I recently sat 
watching the pretty play of two children in whom I have 
special interest. ‘The one—a boy about two years old—was 
charmed with the movements of a toy bird suspended by an 
elastic thread ; the other—a baby girl—equally delighted with 
a simple cotton reel. ach testified joy by suddenly stuffing 
the plaything into its mouth. But the wings of the bird were 
coloured green, so was the label on the reel. The articles 
were therefore quickly taken from the children, subsequently 
analysed, and found to contain arsenic. Now this statement 
need not alarm anyone. Arsenical paperhangings, paints, 
artificial flowers, and birdies, and even arsenical labels are all 
useful and pretty in their way. These green pigments or 
powders (green dyes are harmless), like sharp knives, nee 
and scissors, have their appointed place. But they must be 
kept out of the mouths of children.” 

The Siamese twins, now exhibiting at the. fort 
Piccadilly, appeared in London for the first time about ! is y 

eae air of female 
years ago. Curiously enough, there was 4 Ppé bout 500 
‘* Siamese twins” born at Biddenden, 1n es : aE Md 
years ago, and the memory of the ‘‘ Maids of Bide end ret re 
still perpetuated by the distribution annually, on ap k 
Sunday, in the parish church of Biddenden, of some cakes 
marked with an outline of their figures in bold relief. 


Egyptian-hall, 


The Empress of Austria appeared at her last state ball at 
Vienna in a dress composed of the green and golden wings of 
South American scorabeii, sewn with gold thread on a tissue 
of white silk. The wings of the scorabeii resemble those of 
the Indian beetle, so frequently employed by Indian em- 
broiderers for the decoration of the gold tissues, but they are 
of a lighter green, and less bronzed. 

The Louisville Courier Journal gives an account of a young 
lady, near Hickman, Kentucky, who has spent nincteen of 
her twenty-seven years in sleep. She wakes frequently ten 
or twelve times a day, but cannot remain awake more than 
ten to twenty minutes at a time. Her appearance is said to 
be rather prepossessing, and she is much more intelligent and 
aes than would be expected from one in her con- 

ition. 

Elias Keene, of North Turner, Maine, has a pair of albums 
composed of the locks of hair of upwards of eighty persons, from 
the age of ninety-six years to five weeks, including his ma- 
ternal grandfather, all his children and grandchildren, his 
paternal grandparents, their children and grandchildren, his 
first, second, and present wife, with three children. The 
different shades are artistically blended into buds, half-blown 
and full-blown flowers. 

Count Charles Walewski has brought back from Greece 
numerous vine-cuttings from the plants of Corinth and 
Cyprus, which the Empress is about to try and acclimatise in 
the gardens belonging to the palace of St. Cloud. 

An American father advertises his four daughters in the 
papers with a view to marriage. This is a step in advance of 
the custom inthe old country. ‘*The daughters,” says the 
advertiser, ‘are between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
two.’ 

Paris eats 30,000,000lbs. of fish in the year, which brings 
in about 13,000,000fr. One quarter of this amount is exported 
from abroad. From England come the salmon and lobsters ; 
from Holland the prawn—so inevitable in the popular vol-au- 
vent—the eel, pike, and carp; from Belgium the mussel, 
of which the Parisian is so gourmand ; from Switzerland the 
trout; from Prussia salmon and trout, as well as an im- 
mense quantity of crabs; but it must be confessed that the 
great difficulty of not only transporting this enormous amount 
of fish in good condition to an inland capital, but that of pre- 
Serving it fresh in the heat of summer till sold, has not as 
yet been solved. 

DuUMBFOUNDING THE BEADLE.—A singular event has just 
happened at St. George’s Church, Antwerp. The beadle there 
has the custom of preceding the principal persons of the parish 
in order to make way for them. <A decently-dressed woman 
whom he wished to move aside refused, saying, ‘‘ I am in the 
house of God, where all are equal. If those ladies wish to 
pass, let them go round.” The functionary, little habituated 
to such observations, took her by the arm and tried to force a 
passage ; but she raised her hand and gave him such a slap of 
the face as no dignitary of his kind had perhaps ever received 
before. He was so thunderstruck at the attack that he never 
thought of persisting. 

A shocking accident happened in Rome on the 18th ult., in 
the Villa Borghese, from a pair of horses taking fright at two 
individuals mounted on velocipedes. Mrs. Firman.and her 
two daughters, ladies accustomed to pass the winter in Rome, 
were taking their afternoon’s drive in the villa when they en- 
countered the machines alluded to proceeding at a rapid pace. 
Roman horses are very apt to shy—they did so on this occa- 
sion, and ran away in spite of the coachman’s efforts to hold 
them in. The pole was shivered against a wall or base of a 
statue near the Casino, and the horses galloped round the 
outer drive with the vehicle, quite uncontrollable, till they 
dashed it against a tree and upset it into aditch, precipitating 
the ladies, the coachman, and footman on to the ground, with 
the carriage upon them. Very severe injuries were sustained 
by all, and Mrs. Firman was conveyed home in Mr. d’Erri- 
son’s carriage insensible, her daughters being placed in other 
conveyances as they reached the scene of the disaster. The 
young ladies, whose beauty was remarkable, have been fear- 
fully cut about the face, besides sustaining some dislocations 
and body bruises, but their state was not considered so dan- 
gerous as that of their mother, in whose case concussion of 
the brain is apprehended. The coachman is also in a very 
dangerous condition. Monsignor Randi prohibited the fur- 
ther use of velocipedes directly he heard of the accident. 

A Moruer oF TwENTY CHILDREN.—In a remote part of 
Westmoreland there was interred, on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, the body of a woman, who in her time had been the 
mother of no fewer than twenty children. Deceased was the 
widow of a tenant-farmer named Park, who resided at Preston- 
Richard, a small township in the northern county. She 
married at the age of sixteen years, and at the time of her 
decease had only attained her fifty-fifth year. What is most 
remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that the youngest of the 
twenty children is but eight years of age, while several of the 
others are either grown up or married; and they are all fine 
healthy illustrations of the young people to be met with 
among ‘‘the hardy sons of Westmoreland.” Moreover, it is 
somewhat remarkable the father died and was buried within 
three weeks of the mother; and on each occasion did the 
twenty children follow their deceased parent to the grave— 
twelve daughters and eight sons. As may be supposed, the 
well-known family peculiarity of the ‘‘ Parks, of Milton,” 
drew a large concourse of people to the funeral, in fact, from 
all round the country side, so that the procession was un- 
usually large, and the interest attacl ing to it proportionately 
deep. It is worthy of remark that the united ages of the 
twenty orphan ‘children represent 400 years—that is, by 
taking cach child with another on an average of twenty years, 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WORLD'S Hair Resrorer or 
Dressrne@ never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 


beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 


motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.— Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 

Ho.iowAy’S PILLs AND OrntMENT.—A great and manifest 
advantage of Holloway’s treatment is observable in adminis- 
tering his pills to children, who are never disgusted with 
them, as with many medicines which they abhor. _ The pre- 
sent sudden variations of temperature are most trying to the 
skin, lungs, and nervous system. Hence the prevalence of 
pimples, blotches, Loils, erysipelas, sore throat, bronchitis, 
and other chest complaints. Holloway’s excellent remedies 
are, fortunately, formed to cope successtully with each and all 
of these maladies. His medicines gradually insinuate them- 
selves throughout the body, whence they silently expel all 
impurities, and where they stop all irregularities. They root 
out what is wrong, and strengthen what is right. _ 
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The end of everything.—The letter G. 
Tae Carrig Puacur.—A bull in a china shop. 
YOOING IN Portry.—An old gentleman of the name of Page 
ro ing a young lady’s glove at a watering-place, presented i 
© her with the following words :— 


“Tf from your glove you take the letter G, 
Your glove is love, which I devote to thee.” 


To which the lady returned the following answer :— 


“If from your Page you take the letter P, 
Your Page is age, and that won't do for me.” 


Tue Best Jupcn.—A lady said to her husband, in Jerrold’s 
Presence: ‘‘ My dear, you certainly want some new trousers.” 
No, I think “not,” replied the husband. ‘‘ Well,” Jerrold 
interposed, **T think the lady who wears them ought to know.” 
There is a person employed on a certain railway who brags 
of having a watch that keeps correct time. He was heard to 
remark, a few mornings since, upon pulling out his watch, “If 
the sun ain’t over the hill ina minute and a half, he will be 
late.” 

A New York editor says: ‘*To be a woman of fashion is cne 
of the ensiest things in the world. A late writer thus de- 
Cribes it: Buy everything you don’t want and pay for nothing 
you get; smile on all mankind but your husband; be happy 
everywhere but at home; neglect your children, and nurse 

apdogs; go to church every time you get a new dress.” 


A WIIISTLING POEM, BY A WHISTLING GIRL, 


Whistling through the cornfield, 
Whistling a merry air, 

My feet are deep in the pea-vines 
And tangles are in my hair, 


Old folks say ’tis unlucky 

For maidens to whistle, still 
Life is a rugged country, 

And whistling helps up hill, 


And whenever my heart is happy, 
A whistle is sure to slip, 

Cheery, and sweet and mellow, 
Over my rosy lip. 


Ho! maiden with stiffy manners, 
And lips looking prim and tart, 

Far back in the days of childhood 
Your teacher was prudish Art. 


a LT 


But I went to school to Nature, 
And e’er in my class stood high; 
The birds were my merry classmates; 
They whistle, and why not 1? 


And what if I sometimes whistle? 
For that will you ery out shame? 

For that am 1 less pure hearted 2 
Less womanly ? much to blame? 


No! I'll whistle when I have a mind to, 
I'll whistle out loud and clear, 

I'll whistle up hope and courage, 
And whistle down grief and fear. 


I'll whistle when clouds are murky, 
And whistle when skies are blue, 

I'll whistle when friends prove traitors, 
And whistle when friends prove true. 


And [ll whistle, and whistle, and whistle, 
All through the field of corn; 

T'll whistle at noon, and whistle at night, 
And whistle at early morn, 


And whistling, whistling, whistling, 
ltl whistle my own way through, 

And whistling, whistling, whistling, 
I'll whistle this song at you. 


(From Punch.) 


HonourABLE AMBITION.—Colourman (quite concerned): 
‘Oh ! Permit me to send them for you, sir, or wrap them in 
paper.” —Swell (with portfolio under his arm): ‘‘ No tha—nkks, 
Ud rather carry them myself thu——us; ’shall be taken for 
an ARTIST !” 2 

Ick En !—In the American news we find that ‘‘an Ice 
Bridge has been formed near the falls.” We should imagine 
there would be a great many falls near the ice bridge. 

Why are sedate old maids like some of the best qualities 
of the Spanish soldier? Because they are found in gencral 

$i 
rca Rarinc oF Wrekity TEeNANTs.”—What they get 
when they don’t pay their rent. 

Addition to Walker—Convent, s., a lunatic autonomy. | 

ZooLocy.—Railway Porter (to Old Lady travelling with a 
menagerie of pets): ‘¢’Station Master say, mum, as cats is 
: dogs,’ and rabbits is ‘dogs,’ and so’s parrots ; but this ere 
‘tortis’ is a insect, so there ain’t no charge for it!” 

(From Fun). 
Notices of motion—Railway whistles. Would that some- 


body would agitate and alter their “ pitch.” ~- 
A Wild Goose Chase—Not unfrequently, Quill-driving. 


(From the Free Lance). 
A Downy Covzr.—A goose. 
DissoLvinc Vrews.—Quarrelling with a partner. 
Tue Heart Disease.—Falling in love. 


Song dedicated to the Bookbinder’s Association—‘‘ My 
mother bids me bind my hair.” 
A Home Orrice.—Nursing the baby. 


Trovs.esomE Cuinpren.—When you get tired of their 
noise, just think what a change would be, should it come toa 
total silence. Nature makes a provision for strengthening the 
children’s lungs by exercise. Babies cannot laugh so as to 
get much exercise in this way, but we never heard of one that 
could not cry. Crying, shouting, screaming, are Nature's 
ung exercises, and if you do not wish for it in the parlour, 
pray have a place devoted to it, and do not debar the girls 
from it, with the notion that it is improper for them to laugh, 
jump, cry, scream, and run races in the open air. After 
ahwile one gets used to this juvenile music, and can even write 
and think more consecutively with it than without it, provi- 
ding it does not run into objurgatory forms. We remember a 
boy that used to go to school past our study window, and he 
generally made a coutinuous scream or roar off to the school- 
house and back again. We supposed at first he had been 
nearly murdered by someone, but, on inquiring into the case, 
found him in perfectly good condition. The truth was that 
the poor little fellow had no mirthfulness in his composition, 
therefore he couldn’t laugh and shout, and so Nature, in her 
wise compensations, had given more largely the faculty of 
roaring. He seemed to thrive upon it, and we believe is still 
doing well. Laughing and hallooing, however, are to be pre- 
ferred, unless a child shows a decided incapacity, for those 
exercises. 

‘* More than a year ago one of my children was attacked with 
bronchitis, and after a long illness was given up by the physician 
as past cure. But one of your agents induced me to try your 
Pain Killer, and leave off all other medicines, which I did, and 
from the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
better and is now strong and healthy.—Joun WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, January 2, 1869.—To P. D. & Son. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 


ALBION HOUSE, 
119, 120, 121, 122, & 123, BOROUGH. 


ENLARGEMENT AND ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES: 


Finding it necessary to enlarge their present Establishment Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 
& CO. have succeeded in obtaining the adjoining Houses, Nos. 117 & 118, Borough, which they are 
about to Rebuild; and, to further promote the convenience and comfort of their Customers, they 


intend also to Remodel their present Premises. 


Prior to commencing these alterations, Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. have decided 
upon clearing out, as far as practicable, a large portion of their valuable Stock, especially such as 
Would be most liable to injury. They will therefore offer, during the week ending March 6 the whole 
of their Stock from the following Departments, at a considerable reduction in price 


SHAWLS, MANTLES, AND SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILKS 


(Black and Coloured). 


FANCY DRESS MATERIALS AND COSTUMES, 


In all the various Fabrics. 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN AND SHEETINGS. 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


FANCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RIBBONS, LACE, 
FLOWERS, FANCY HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 


The above arrangements will not interfere with their 


CARPET AND CABINET FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


With this exception, that all Old Pattern Brussels Carpets, and all accumulated Stock in Worsted 
Yamasks, Reps, Chintzes, &c., and a large quantity of Lace, Muslin, and Leno Curtains will share 


the reduction throughout the month. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CoO., 
119, 120, 121, 122, & 123, BOROUGH. 


MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery 


The whole of these Goods, being 
specially liable to injury, will be 
marked at very reduced rates. 


ie PICTORIAL LANGUAGE of 

FLOWERS.—A Series of Twenty-five different Flowers, 
with their emblematic names appended. A Set of Eight 
pretty Figures and Groups, and a Set of Five superior Oval 
Medallions of Flowers. The whole Three Sets, comprising 
Tuirty-cight different Groups, Figures, and Flowers, beauti- 
fully printed in colours, and stamped out, post free, 1s. 7d., 
instamps. <A pretty collection for the scrap-book, or decc- 
ration of fancy articles JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet- 
street, London. 


TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 
E. S. G. 8S. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. (Just published. 


Cook’s Excursionist. 
“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
| narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 

“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishments. 

‘*This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


The Leader. 
“Ttaly and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 


viz., 


Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady’s Own Paper. 

*““This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-strect. 


Just published, foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 


Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

‘“‘The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 


“‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. 


“The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist. 


“A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.”—The Christian World. 


“We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

“It contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings nd 
counsels.’—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: Willian Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
ings. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Pramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Description Fsep. 8vo, cloth. {{n a few days. 


London: William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 


Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 


for purposes of general utility, combining Cheapness with Beauty of effect, now before the 


Public, isa 


TRIMMING 


IMITATING HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


BY A NEW PROCESS, 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 


Which they rightly call 


EXCELSIOR. 


any pouerery. purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, its STRENGTH is greater than 
lously known—Cheapness, Richness of Effect, and Durability being the great aim of the 


atentees, 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Discount, 50 percent. ., 


12 Spoons, Table an oa a mM e@ mM oO 
12°50; ee Desert). Sts os See aeetes teens ee 6 
12 ” Tea ee ae ee ee . oe 
4°. >> ~ Salt Ti ete oo 1 ot 
6 ” Egg oe oe oo oe oo oa 
2h ays Gravy _ Tolle s ny 
2 Ladles, Sauce + *%. oe oe : . 
1 " Soup oe oe oe oe ot oe 
12: Forks, Table oe 7° ve ies os vs 
13-4; sssert ws te a oe ot oe 


King’s, Thread, and 


Ola English, Plain. Bead Pattern, 

Mee eee ES IZN ON 3. £5 20 
ey ae 211 0 «316 0 
ae oe 15 6 = 23 0 

M “td 070 eset 012 0 
rt » 010 6 toes 017 0 

es aed jae) UTA at 

x 012 0 ue = «017-0 

. oe . l-& 6 i 111 0 
. Wis cae “nies 41980 620 
: 3 8 0 412 0 

£19 8 6 £27 6 0 

oD 919 6 13.13 0 
£9 9 0 £13 13 0 


ricH ARD A. GREEN having purchased, ata great alvantage for cash, 4 Manufacturer's entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. ‘Ihe Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public, 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 


Street. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Teething of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS, JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


gf iree from any Narcotie, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions 
and during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation. I } 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 


Mothers should see MRS 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle: 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Marcu 6, 1869. 


Se an En lL DL 


S. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 

Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 

Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 

Night Dresses trimmed) fie ke 38s. 6d. 

Chemises .- 2 os fe Re. Ros gnec cos Od. 

: . rar 

Lit ies aud taertion oa ”» 4s. 6d. 

Drawers (trimmed).. ee 5. 3. Gd. 

Jacket Bodice... re cotta ls- 6d. 

Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
eharges. 

Ladies waited on at their own residences, Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased. 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


Presipent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS. Locau Covuncit. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes-| Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 


field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., _ 


Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 
&e., &e., Ke. 
W. Swixvteacrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office: 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE ‘ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
elass Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
; Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


- BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 


is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 


Charge, 2s, 6d. 


Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. air- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 
ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s, 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. <A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 
G. REES’S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800. 


y= QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tuos. Grevin Porrer, Patentee. ‘ 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 
STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler."—Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. “With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porter. Patentee. 


 RIGGE’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
ate texture and pristine,colowr. 
old in Bottles at 38s., 5s., and 10s. each by all = 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the mendes = 
FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


‘“*THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.asct. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are sclf- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultations Free. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 

The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 

optieal toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 


Tran. oo EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 
Stormations. Post freefor14 stamps. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, G 


arrick-street, Covent-garden. 


SE a EL Ee 
eee WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY 
—The Merry Mounte : 


banks go throu i 0 

4 gh thei 

gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or athe 
motive power being electricity. Price 1s, 6a.; carriage free 
for 30 stamps. 


H, G. CLARKE & CO,, 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and funrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished N E E D L EWO R K, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSHS, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


Just published, price 1s,, sent free by post for 12 stamps, 


THE PRACTICAL POINT-LACE EOOK, 


CoNTAINING 


Eight Useful Designs, with Engravings of all the Point-Lace Stitches, and clear and simple 
instructions for working them. 


“The best book on Point-Lace Work ever published.” 


London: J. BEDFORD & CO., 46, Goodge Street; 168, Regent Street, W.; and at all Fancy} 
Repositories and Booksellers. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-sTREET, LONDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 

INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES., A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY, 
BERLIN wv7SOL & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXEGRD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


Phillips & Co.’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICH COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PH ILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas. Therefore be particular in 
e addressing to 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards, 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 
A CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No. No. ‘ 

1. The Princess Dagmar 40. Mrs. Jameson 80. Mdlle. Kellogg 

2 Miss Braddon 41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 81. Queen Victoria 

3. Adelina Patti 42, Empress Charlotte 82. Madame Dudevant 

4, Dr. Mary Walker 43. Miss Emily Faithful 83. Marguerite A. Power 
5. Princess Helena 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 84. Hannah More 

6. Miss Marsh 46, Harriet Martineau 85. Mdlle. Titiens 

7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 46. Catherine Sinclair 86. Lady Dufferin 

8 Jean Ingelow 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
9. Mrs. J. Ii. Riddell 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 88. Madame de Stael 


10. Eliza Cook 
11. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 
12. Florence Nightingale 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 

5. Mary Howitt 

16. Lady Eastlake 
17. Lady Baker 

18. Mrs. Therneycroft 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 
20. Rosa Bonheur 
21. Miss Herbert 

22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 

24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 

25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
26. Arabella Goddard 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 
29, Agnes Strickland 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 
31, Mrs. Chas. Wightman 
82, Miss Jewsbury 
33, Mrs. Bray 
34. Mrs. Sigourney 
35, Eliza Meteyard. 
36. Mrs. Bayly 


37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 


38. Mrs. Oliphant 
39, Mrs, Scott-Siddons 


49, Charlotte Corday 
60. Anne Thomas 
61. Letitia Eliza Landon 
52. Mary Wollstonecraft 
53. Mrs. Hemans 
64, Mrs. Linton 
65, Countess Wahn-Hahn 
66. Mrs. Gatty 
67. Florence Marryatt 
68, Quecn of the Greeks 
69. Fanny Fern 
60. Lady Herbert of Lea 
61. Kate Terry 
62. Mrs. Barbauld 
63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
64. Emma Jane Worboise 
65. Mrs. Macquoid 
66. Mrs. Charles Keane 
67. Matilda B. Edwards 
68. Mrs, Mackenzie Danicl 
69. Mrs, Elizabeth Fry 
7». Mrs. Browning 
71. Mrs. Carey Brock 
72. Virginia Gabriel 
73. Mdme. Schumann 
74, Mrs. Tighe 
75. Sarah Tytler 
76. The Princess Margaret 
77. Mary Russell Mitford 
. Charlotte Bronte 
79. Mrs, Eiloart 


89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
90. Countess Huntingdon 
9i. Countess Waldegrave 
92..Grace Aguilar 

93. Fanny Kemble 

94, Madame de Sevigne 

95. Joan of Arc 

96. A. B. Edwards 

97, Miss Carpenter 

98. Mrs. N. Crosland 

99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
100. Fredrika Bremer 

101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
102. Miss Hosmer 
103. Louisa Pyne 

104, Duchess of Sutherland 
105. Mrs. Yelverton 

106. Miss Minnie Hauck 
107. Rossini 


108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 


109, Matilda M. Hays 

110, Charles Dickens 

111. George Macdonald 
112. Rev. Norman Macleod 
113. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
141. Anthony Trollope 
115. Edmund Yates 


116. William Makepeace Thackeray 


117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 
118. Alfred Tennyson 
£119, John Ruskin 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d [Now ready. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dariow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
[Now ready. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wirrram Gitpert,- Esq., 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “Margaret Mea- 
dows,” ‘‘The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &c., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8yvo, 732 pp., price 12s, 

“Considered as a psychological, and even’as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family ’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. E 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac, By WituiaM GiLBert. One vol., 
crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as grea 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”— Times. 

“The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume.... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at ally... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator. 

‘‘ There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 

‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wiu1am Gitsest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c, Crown $yvo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


*«« The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

‘The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—<A thencum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8yvo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—Atheneum. . 

“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—IUustrated 
London News. 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is a 
yaluable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT;; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Joun Rose Buttiy, 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 
eee 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs, T. E. Freeman, 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cartow. In 
one vol., crown Svo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Ed inburgh Baily Review. 

«They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

«“ The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 


> 


which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 


« These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate femalo 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8yo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


“ This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 

“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.”—Aberdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown 8yo, cloth 5s, 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“Tt is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intr - 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer, 


Marcr 6, 1869.] 


AND F. CROOK’S POULTRY 


E. APPLIANCES of every description, as supplied to 


Her Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &c., at home 
and abroad, 
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New Design POULTRY FENCES, 6s. per yard, 3 Tet 
high, including iron standard and bolts, and nuts for fixing. 
_Aviaries, Pheasantries, Poultry and Pigeon Houses and 
Yards, in a variety of styles. Wire Fences, Hurdles, 
Netting of every size, Gates, Stranding Wires, &c., for the 
Field, the Farm, and the Garden. 

Illustrated List free, upon receipt of Stamped and 
Directea Envelope. 

Land and Premises Inspected, Designs and Estimates 
Submitted for Erecting Poultry Housesand Yards, Aviaries, 
and Pheasantries, in Town or Country. 


E. AND F. CROOK, 
5, Carnaby-strect, Regent-street, London W. 


(ity ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 


CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 


Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value, Pricel-ist sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 


Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
POULKEs’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
Combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, <A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 

Ippings of Furniture, Picture F rames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inyentor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


NOT POISON, 


ADIES have avoided using almond 
flavour for fear of poison, but PRESTON & SONS, 
Druggists, 0 88, Leadenhall-street, prepare 2 PURE 
ESSENCE that no one need fear selling or using, being 
Maranteed free from prussic acid. It can be obtained of 
all Chemists and Grocers in Bottles from 6d. Ask for 
Preston & Sons’ Essence of Almonds. 


PMCS SS Ped. Ps ee 
By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
MLHE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pe Anufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
n Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


Birmingh; ; ti 
Plieaticcs a Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


ee 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


MILES pDouGHtTy’s VOICE 
Cl LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
*arness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


t Testimonial No. 845.—Jenxy Lrxp writes: “I confirm 
© testimony already so general.” 
be €stimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyxe writes: “1 have 
Nefited much from the use of them.” 
a €stimonial No. 4,087.—ALrrep G. Vance writes: ‘1 
them very beneficial.” 
&stimonial 4,126.—ArcupisHop Mannina writes: ‘I 
Prove very highly of them.” 

** These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
ats Un, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
y P its decline, and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 

cal chords, 
i ie din Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
Biases stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Nars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


HALSE's GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
has —Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 

of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
» Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
ehsin ° Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Whic J tes London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 

Contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 


Cures, 
been + tr all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
Med in vain, 


ABERNETHY’s BLOOD PURIFIER. 
in Cleansj 'S purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
beantitun, & the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Uleers Y clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Bloog specs al complaints arising from impoverished 
London Pcie are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle. — 
yard, w Senta, Messrs, Newneny, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 
For THE Ny, ‘lso Agents for “ABERNETHY’S PILLS 
NERVES,” 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. a box. 


at A vacancy for a Resident Patient 


D ry House.—For particulars apply 
+9 5, Westmoreland-road, Westbourne- 
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NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWIS, 
Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 
HAS NOW ON SALE : 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from Is. 4d%. to 63. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 24d. to 14s. 11d.; Velvets, Coloured, from 
1s, 11jd. to 3s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s, 11d. to 14s, 11d. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS— IMPORTANT. 
S. LEWIS & Co., 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN 


(Opposite Furnival’s Inn). 


SIMPSON AND GCO,, 


FOR 


BARS 


Z. 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 

Shawls, Mantles. Flowers, Trimmings. 
Dresses, Ribbons. Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s, 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, 5s. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL’ ASPERSOR, 


for sprinkling scented waters, 1s. 6d, and 2s, 6d. : 
Rowmew’s New Perrvmes, Ihlang-Ihlang, Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 
3 in a neat box, 7s. . ‘ : F 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celebrity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen. - Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s, 6d. per dozen, 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s. 6d. per dozen ; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from 15s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


2s. 6d. each, 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

‘Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents, 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


THE } 
‘‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 

3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 

Price 22 Guineas, 

Carriages and Harness of all kinds, fox home and 
foreign service. 

DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
een and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


f Meee GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manutacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 4s, Gd., & 11s, 


FOR 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 14d. 
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Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 3S 
The Excellence of Pr epared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


WEBSTER’S TEAS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF 


EX CIEILIL EIN CIE 


AND THE TEST OF 


CHEAPNESS, 


Combining Economy with Luxury, ensuring to Con- 
sumers the best value for money, and the enjoyment of 
GOOD TEA, Per Pound. 


s. d. 

EXCELLENT CONGOU.. .. .. .. .. «. 2 0 
Quite equal to any supplied as best at 2s, 6d. per 1b. 

THE FINE KAISOW CONGOU .. .. 6 


Is the best Half-Crown Tea in England. 
THE CHOICE OLD-FASHIONED SOUCHONG 3 0 
Is the best 3s. Tea in England, 
TITE HIGHEST CLASS BLACK TEA.. .. .. 3 
Excels all others, Tea in perfection. 
Good and Useful Black Tea, 1s, Gd., 1s. 8d., and 1s, 10d. 


No. 39, Moorgate Street, City, 


Corner of London Wall. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


EE Ss Dxs; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 


ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 


ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d, 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
AINSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
¥ TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN, 
m It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
free Seven Stamps, = 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists 
Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
3, Cheapside London. 


‘ 


eit 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 


44 =©Directions for Use.—Moisten the { 
me) part to be written upon with a solu- 


i 


j mark on the linen while wet, and |fas= 
i I afterwardsiron the writing with ahot [i 
2), iron until it turns black. N.B,—Com- WER 

7} mon soda or carbonate of soda will : 


sa} answer equally well. is 
~-@4 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, tas 
“EsGi prize Sixpence each. Sample, post thd 
: tree, Seven Stamps. Ke 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 

3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


ies 
pe: 
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ILIOUS and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with he most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHALE’S ,MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERN IA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power {s supplicd by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE R, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT : 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.F.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


AVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


A 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 


DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISIL ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISIL FURNITURE, 
DANISIL PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 

DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISIL PICTURES, 

DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &c, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
IN DENMARK. 


LESSEE 


AT THE ROYAL IRISH DEPOT, 
68, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LON DON, W. 
Can be had 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS from 5s. 6d. to 
30s. per dozen; also in Irish Embroidered Muslin as 
follows: Chemissettes, Ties, Collars, Sets, Sleeves, Frocks, 
Robes and Embroideries, &c. Point-lace Aprons 6s. to 21s. 
Coifs, Sets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Sashes, Parasol Covers, 


Ties, &c. 
AUGUSTUS F. STALMAN COLE, Sole Proprietor. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 
ATTON’S NEW SONG—OUR DEAR 
OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Song, 3s.; ditto 
as a four-part song, 2s.; as a piano solo, 3s. Each free at 
half-price, with an extra stamp for postage ; and for a brass 
band six stamps. 
R. T. W. WRIGHTON’S NEW 
SONGS and BALLADS, 3s. each, free by post 19 
stamps each. 


Sleeping on Guard. The Pilgrim’s Return. 


The Belfry. As One by One our 
Quaint and Olden. Friends Depart. 

My Name. Fair Spring is Coming. 
The Flow’ret is Faded. The Wishing Cap. 

O’er Thee Alone. Remember Me. 

A Wish. Thy Voice is Near. 

The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
Shylie Bawn. Me Still. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational 
Piece for Pianoforte. By I. Lizsicu. 3s., free by post 
19 stamps. 


HE DAYS WERE SWEET IN 

SUMMER TIME. Song. Words by R. Reece ; music 

by G. B. Atten. No.1 in C. No. 2 in E flat. Sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps. 


HEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Words by R. Reece; Music by G. B. ALLEN. 3s.; 
free by post for 19 stamps. 


[HE GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two 
Voices. By the Composer of ‘“‘What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” 4s. each; free by post, 25 stamps each. 
“A tradition is current in the North of England that a 
young earl of one of the border counties, in the course of 
his rambles, met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms 
at once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos. Vide Dublin Express. 4s.; free by post, 25{stamps, 


DIEU.—FAREWELL MY OWN, 

MY NATIVE HOME! Abt’s new simple and ele- 

gant Ballad, so exquisitely sung by Mdlle. Liebhart ; and 

to be repeated, by desire of the subscribers, at Herr Kuhe’s 
Second Concert. 3s.; free by post, 19 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 
And of all Musicsellers. 
{} HE 


WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine . £9 

The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 

Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 6 

The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 

dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 

large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty o 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” .....seeseeeeeee £115 0 
The ‘ Bartlett,” complete .......+-+6+ 215 0 
The “ Cleopatra” .........ceeeeeeeers 44 0 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” ........++ 4 0 
Treadle Machines from .........es005 4 4.0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


(YCHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 

PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS. 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
gs, 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-streot, Hanover-square, W., London, 


ra 


Ss 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE, 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


| CHEAPEST, BEST, 


WORLD. 
Ve 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 
186 7 


THE OME’ / 


Selving Gachines 


“ GOMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE Fron 


ALL KINDS OFF WORK. 


A —— 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING 


M. AY C+HtleN: Ee 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


THE SIMPSON PATENT LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excelleneies of all other Sewing Machines. 

For BEAUTY and REGULARITY of Stitch is incomparably the most perfect . 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 

For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. It combines a 


Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, and is a magnificent piece of 
Household Furniture. 


Trice-lists with Samples of Work on application to the Patentees, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Maxwell-strect, 


Glasgow. 


SPECIAL Advantages and LIBERAL Terms to Merchants and Shippers. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLEB), Is the- 


only practicable machine for family use, 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 
any other. 


===> Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
ing for the SILENT SEwInG MAcHINE. 


It ts the 
being the only one so simple, well made, and 


reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and is always 


in o der. 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines earriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


: MIN & POL ¢ 
A Wy 


ZEITIS> 
(EU S® 


(esi 72 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


\ are sometimes audaciously sub- 
} 


PATENTPFesi” stituted instead of 


CORN FLOUR. 


BROWN & POLSON’S., 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
Just published, the March Part of 
A MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Tilus- 
trated Magazine of Fashion, with more than 150 
Beautiful Designs of the latest Fashions and Ladies Work 
in general, 5 magnificent Coloured Piates, real Pictures of 


Art, and a great variety of interesting Matter. Prico, 
2s. 6d. “ 


London: ASHER & CO., 13, Bedford-street, W.C., and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLE CAPE 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet, It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 
JAY'S. 


oe LYON AISES.—tDadies re- 
quiring cheap Black and White SILKS for DRESSES 
are invited to see the FRENCH SILKS Messrs, JAY are 
selling at 2} guineas the dress (15 yards), 
JAY'S. 


ICH FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons, 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in the end of 
each piece. 
JAY’S. 


i OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this scason of the year wear black for cheice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


NEW DRESSES. 


URING the month of MARCH we shall 
offer for SALE a very LARGE LOT of NEW 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texturo, 
both of French and English Manufacture} and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 
address, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPAN‘S, LONG CLOTHS, 
HUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price. It 
is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish- 
ing. 
Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
531 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for Ladies and Children; one of the 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices. 


Marriage or other large outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices, 

Carriage pa‘d upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. 

Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 
to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge. 

HENRY GLAVE, 


634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 

ike, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d, 
Patterns sent. 


—_ 


ENCH REPS, finest and_ purest 

Wool, at 2s. 6d., yard wide. Newest Winter Dress 
Materials, Serges, &c., at 15s. 9d., 12s Od., 10s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
and 6s, 9d, the Dress, 


RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing the 
finest qualities ever made, double width, all one price, 2s. 
per yard. Also a few cases of Popeline-de-Roubaix (a 
beautiful corded article), at 17s. 6d. the Full Dress, at least 
one-third less than the usual prices. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabrie, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress. 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in 
Dresses at 268. 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 73s.6d. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, 
at 28s. 6d. the extra full dress, 
HARVEY & CO,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.i. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in ‘*The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
flowers about her person.—Introduced and sold by Hoorer 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


powaceey. STOUT for INVALIDS 


as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from * 


acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
Ss. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


Printed and Published by WitttaM Freeman, at 102, 
Flect-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, March 6, 1869. 
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